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CRYSTAL PARK TRAIL. 


MOUNTAIN PARKS OF COLORADO. 


THE present general acquaintance with the state of 
Colorado seems strange when it is remembered that 
twenty years ago it was not even a territcry. In 1859 
a great bue and cry was raised about the gold said to exist 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak, and hundreds—perhaps it is 
safe to say thousands—of emigrant wagons crept slowly 
across the vast plains of Kansas toward the new El 
Dorado. And what melancholy and slow - moving 
“* ships of the desert ”? these old prairie schooners were, 
to be sure! Pulled by jaded horses, manned by a wild 
and impetuous crew, carrying the entire worldly goods 
of their owners, and with the words ‘‘ PIKE’s PEAK OR 
Bust” painted in flaring letters on the canvas sides, 
the heavy forerunners of civilization dotted the plains 
in every direction, and had the white-crested peak for 
@ common destination. But how little did the emi- 
grants of ’59 know then—or even afterward, many of 
them—of Colorado! The country at that time was 
part of western Kansas, and was regarded by the 
masses as a veritable terra incognita made up of high 
mountain ranges, snow-capped and impassable, and 
peopled by a savage race ever ready to dispute the 
white man’s advance. And the fifty miners, brave as 
they were and intrepid, gained but little insight into the 


country they traveled so far to reach ; for many of them 
were only too glad to get safely home when they found 
that gold was not so easily picked up under the shadow 
of the peak, and only a few of those who remained and 
who toiled over the range toward the west, ever sur- 
vived the attacks of the Indians and the severity of the 
winters to give an account of what they had discovered. 
Baker, indeed—a bold, fearless man who went as far as 
the valley in which Silverton stands to-day—and Fré- 
mont, trying to reach the Pacific by following up the 
Rio Grande river, gained a good knowledge of Colorado ; 
but all they told their Eastern listeners was heard in 
silence, and the world at large gave but little thought 
to the country embracing the Rocky Mountains. 

But after 1859 information became more general, and 
the constant arrival of fortune seekers caused the region 
to become a territory at last, distinct from Kansas, and 
later, in 1877, a state by the name of Colorado. Then 
railways began to be built; capital flowed in; Lead- 
ville was born ; towns grew into cities ; mining camps 
became towns, and correspondents visited the state and 
wrote of it; new mines were opened; the natural 
wealth seemed inexhaustible ; the climate was proven 
to be particularly beneficial for invalids, and by 1880 
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it was only the few, and not the many, who were 
ignorant of the new member of the Union. 

And yet those who have never been to Colorado can 
hardly be said to know it. They may have, perhaps, 
a very good general idea of the state, and be aware that 
it contains such and such a number of square miles of 
territory, and that the Rocky Mountains run down 
through its center, and divide the plains on the east 
from the valleys that lie in the west; they may know 
very likely that Denver is a wonderfully healthful city 


faint idea of the Centennial state if they have given it 
only a few months of study. A few weeks ago a party 
of us riding among the mountains, where we had been 
a dozen times before, rode into what seemed to be, and 
was long supposed such, a mountain-choked cafion, 
when we found that there was a trail leading out of it, 
which we followed. We had not gone far before realiz- 
ing that we had found something new to admire, and 
something, too, remember, in a place we thought we 
knew all about. What a freshness there was! Dancing 











A PARK CABIN. 


built on the plains, and in sight of the range which 
Bayard Taylor praised so highly, and that Pueblo, a 
business town, and Colorado Springs and Manitou, 
health resorts for summer and winter, exist somewhere. 
But one must live in the state for a time, at least, and 
must explore at leisure its highways and its byways 
before saying or even thinking he knows what a really 
delightful section of the far West it is. A sojourn of 
one summer or of one winter will not allow one to find 
out all there is that is attractive, and in most cases an 
old timer, a long resident, will be surprised to find that 
he has driven, or walked, or ridden, or got in somehow, 
into a particularly beautiful spot which he never knew of 
before, or had any idea existed. It is all very well to 
follow the beaten lines of travel, and enjoy the scenery 
through which the railways run, but Geneva and the 
Reghi are not Switzerland, and Denver, Manitou and 
Gunnison are not Colorado. 

‘*Oh, yes! we spent the summer in Colorado,”’ I 
hear some returned tourist say. ‘‘ We saw the state and 
had a trip over all the railways. It is very beautiful.” 

And the error is not an uncommon one for us all to 
make, for do we not ‘‘ see’? Europe in six months, and 
can the average traveler be told very much about 
Switzerland, or Scotland, or any other country across 
the seas ? But we who live here, or have done so, for 
three and six years, know that transients have only a 


down the side of the trail, bubbling about in rock-bound 
pools, coursing over fallen boulders, scurrying under 
dense masses of foliage, singing as it swiftly bowled 
along, ran a sparkling mountain stream with waters as 
clear as those we used to know among the old New 
Hampshire hills. Strange, we thought, and oft times 
said, that all this New England freshness should be 
here, and we not know it ; we, who thought Colorado’s 
paths were now familiar; we, who laughed at strangers 
as they boasted : 

‘* What a place for a day’s picnic !”’ said one. 

‘* Just a perfect trout stream,’’ said another. 

The air was cool, trees were abundant, mosses grew 
on the rocks, and ferns in their crevices. Here and 
there rough, rocky masses were visible through open- 
ings in the forest, showing us we had not actually 
escaped from Colorado, but the scenery for the most 
part was soft, subdued, and foreign. And when the 
trail led us to a high point, far above the surrounding 
country, what a view we had of the plains, and the 
valleys leading out to them from the range. Vast, 
limitless, still, purple, like the ocean far away, and 
brown, with sun-patches on them nearer to us, they lost 
all their unevenness, and held us spellbound. 

Insisting, then, that the railways and the highi-roads 
will not show one all of Europe or all of Colorado, I 
am ready to suggest that the mountain parks of the 
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A PARK VISTA. 


state, the valley-like sections nestling in the range and 
which enjoy high elevations, and are surrounded by 
dense forests, are the best places to visit if one cares to 
know what the real delights and real beauties of the 
modern Switzerland are. It is to the parks—Manitou, 
Middle, Estes, Crystal and Antelope—that the residents 


of the towns and cities of the plains go in summer to 
escape the heat ; and many, who learn by experience to 
enjoy the quiet retreats, do not wait for the heat to 
force them there, but go up early in the spring, and re- 
main until the snow begins to fly and the cold actually 
drives them out of their cabins and tents back to their 


more elegant homes in the lower-lying towns. And in 
speaking of the parks, let it be understood that no 
words are capable of describing the actual condition of 
the air there. To say that it is invigorating, that it is 
crisp, that it acts on the system like a galvanic battery, 
or unlimited quantity of non-headachy champagne ; to 
drop into adjectives, and declare that the days are de- 
lightful ; or even to ransack all the books of poetry for 
stanzas and lines to express the real condition of affairs, 
will all avail nothing, will not help one to make another 
understand what really constitutes the charm of this 
Colorado park-life. It is an existence with its own 
peculiarities, a life of freedom, of happiness, of quiet, 
which is restful and satisfying, health-giving, and en- 
tirely different from anything offered in any other region. 
‘The Adirondacks,’’ I hear some one say—and the sug- 
gestion only reminds me again of the difference between 
the two places ; and by comparison, the park-life grows 
in popularity with my feelings. 

Nature may be enjoyed in both places, and the East- 
ern wilderness has its charm of solitude and balmy airs. 
But far away here in the West, thousands of feet above 
the level of the sea, isolated by miles of tree-grown 
wastes from all the busy activity of the ‘‘ other world,”’ 
as One soon grows accustomed to regard the cities of 
trade and fashion, the life in the parks fascinates with 
its quaintness, satisfies with its novelty, and becomes 
more and more enjoyable the longer one tries it. There 
is nothing fashionable about the parks. The hotels are 
mostly of logs, tourists rarely are seen, there are no 


professional guides, the air is too cold to allow of styl- 
ish dressing, men wear flannel shirts and big hats, and 
women easy-fitting gowns and go without gloves. There 
is no set, particular promenade, and, in fact, there are 
hardly any paths at all; stylish teams are unknown, 
and a village-cart would be a laughed-at curiosity. 
Table-fare is noted for its abundance rather than for its 
quality, servants are more companionable than cere- 
monious, the beds are hard and bathrooms are un- 
known. If you wish to know the name of this or that 
mountain, or stream, or rocky headland, you are obliged 
to ask some one to tell you, for there are no guide-books 
and the hotel man has never thouglit to write anything 
for private distribution. In a word, the parks are Na- 
ture’s own, unadorned by man, simple, pretty, snugly 
tucked away bits which seem to look down upon the 
world and which need no modernizing. Theyare not the 
places for those who have none of the Daniel Boone na- 
ture, nor are they likely to satisfy one who cannot enjoy 
reading a book better when he hears the pines sighing 
or before the grateful warmth of an open log-fire, than 
when an orchestra is playing and a giddy throng is 
dancing in a hot and glaring ballroom near by. Conven- 
tionalities, busy business thoughts, petty cares—all are 
to be dropped at the entrance to the park ; and if they 
are, and the visitor takes nature as he finds her ; if he 
dons the flannel and the hat; if he rides, and walks, 
and lounges and reads—he will grow fat on the air and 
the wholesome food, and become a contented, happy, 
jolly man, ready to sleep all night and to enjoy living 
all day. 

The ‘‘season”’ at the parks is from the first of June to 
the middle of September. Many, who are especially 
fond of the life, go earlier than this, and others go later. 
The weather is more than likely to be fine, although 
there may be a week in July when there is considerable 
rain. During the middle of the day the sun is hot, and 
some little inconvenience is experienced ; but the earlier 
and later parts of the day are never uncomfortable, 
while the nights are invariably cold enough for blankets 
to be required on the beds. The average elevation of 
the parks is about 9000 feet above sea level, and nu 
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railways have, as yet, been built to the little enclosures. 
This fact, disagreeable as it is to the few who would 
run up for a day, if they had a railroad to travel over, 
is an attraction to others who love the stage-coach ride 
up the steep passes and through the forests to the hotel 
or cabin where a couple of months are to be passed. 
This ride by stage, reminding one of the good old days 
when locomotives were unknown in the White Hills of 
New Hampshire, is full of pleasure to those who take 
it. There is always a feeling of joyous freedom expe- 
rienced by one who has a seat with the driver, and from 
that hard, high perch what views there are constantly 
opening, and how entertaining the driver is! The knight 
of the ribbons, however, is to be treated with care ; his 
stories sometimes are none of the truest, and once let 
him become sure that his new friend is freshly arrived 
in Colorado and on the lookout for strange news, and 
this wild driver of stages over Rocky Mountain passes 
will cause each particular hair of the ‘‘ tenderfoot”’ 
head to stand on end with astonishment and wonder. 
But if one can stand an honest lie now and then he 
will never forget his stage ride into the mountains to 
any of the parks. Let the sun shine with what undi- 
minished lustre it will, the air is dry enough and the 
breezes are sufficiently fresh to keep the traveler in a 
most comfortable condition of body, while the glimpses 
he has of distant snow-capped ranges, long drawn out, 
serrated, softened by the haze, will fill his soul, if he 
has one, with exultation and exhilaration. Here the 


road winds through the forest, where the air is filled with 
mellow perfumes and the tall pines are singing to the 
breeze that drifts gently in and out among their tops ; 
there the cliffs of rock rise high over the roadway and 
have their crevices filled with low-growing bushes or 


tapering spruce and hemlock trees. The mountain 
sides are covered with groves of quaking aspen and 
maple, and again are bare and brown and covered with 
deep yellow scars which mark the fall of some huge 
boulder or show where a landslide has forced its way 
into the gully far below. Now an eagle, keeping at a 
safe distance, whirls majestically along his course 
among the pine tree-tops, or a hawk, pestered by an 
army of smaller birds whose nest he has robbed, flies 
swiftly across the way. I have seen—but this is not a 
usual sight—much larger game when driving to the 
parks, and once, when coming suddenly around a sharp 
corner in the road, we rode upon half a dozen deer 
quietly feeding in a little ravine. Catching sight of us 
at the same moment, they dashed rapidly into the cover 
of the forest and were seen no more. But the birds, 
the eagles and the hawks, are common sights enough, 
and as for squirrels and prairie dogs, they are as plenty 
as the berries in an Eastern farmer’s pasture. 

It takes some little time to know perfectly the trails 
into the parks. One does not see all their beauties by 
riding-over them once or twice. To-day the view of 
the adjacent country, that glimpse which shows the 
mountain peaks and the valleys, may have a deep, 
rich, green coloring, and be called beautiful. But I 
have seen the same range, or the same valley, in a 
hundred different lights, and if to-day it has one ap- 
pearance, I know that on the morrow it may have 
donned another, and a grander one. Better acquaint- 
ance is always leading to some new object. It may be 
that a fallen tree, which was once a very giant among 
its fellows, has become the home of a chip-squirrel, and 
you look for the little fellow as you ride past, and can 
easily imagine that he nods to you as an old friend ; or, 
after exploring the stream which you were content at 
first to simply follow, you learn that down in that ravine, 


under the trees, there is a pretty waterfall, where the 
rocks have been worn smooth, and are moss-grown, 
and where there is a deep, cool pool, with a trout or 
two frisking about in it. Some of the trails I know so 
well now that there is a vast deal of pleasure of think- 
ing ahead of what is to come, and of keeping a lookout 
for this or that place, where you either had, one day, 
a quiet lunch with some now absent friend, or enjoyed a 
rest by yourself, and watched the “‘ chips ” play hide and 
seek among the trees. You meet old friends all along 
the way ; and the dogs which run out from the cabins 
grow to know you and your horse, and wag a joyful 
greeting as you ride past them. There is no need of 
loneliness now, for one’s acquaintances are everywhere, 
and while they cannot speak, perhaps, you know they 
are aware of your presence, and that they are glad to 
see you. And they are not noisy fellows either, these 
trees and rocks, and views and streams; it is not like 
returning to your city home, where there is a loud 
bustle to drown your memories of olden days, when 
one gets back among the byways of the Rockies. It is 
restful to ride up the trails, for the quiet which is there, 
gives one time to think. 

Crystal Park is the one nearest civilization and 
easiest reached. It lies south of Manitou, and the 
trail to it branches off from the main road to Colorado 
Springs, about a mile east of Manitou. Before the 
others were discovered this park was a favorite resort 
for those who wanted to camp out, and to-day many 
enjoy going there to stay a week or two. Its elevation 
is nearly 9000 feet, and it occupies a depression where 
two mountain peaks are separated by a few acres of 
level ground. Hemmed in by the hills as it is, there is 
no extended view to be had; but the shrubbery is rank, 
the stream flowing down the center of the ravine is 
crystal in its pureness, and, branching out from the 
park, there are almost countless paths leading to high 
headlands of bare rock, from which one may look down 
upon the surrounding country, or .out upon the far- 
stretching plains. One view, gained from a rock that 
rises abruptly from out a mass of tree tops, embraces 
Pike’s Peak and the deep gullies leading up to that 
massive summit, and one may see the little signal 
station—a mere dot in the distance—in which officers 
of the weather bureau live during the entire year. Nor 
is the Peak the only object visible ; down in the valley 
at one’s. feet, snugly ensconced, is Manitou with its 
several houses and hotels bunched into a small space, 
and looking now like a mere collection of toy houses, 
and which is so far beneath one that it is impossible to 
distinguish a team, or whether the hotel piazzas are 
full of people or deserted. 

But Crystal Park is hardly the place which we would 
select for an extended visit. It is more a resort for 
those who wish to camp out among the mountains fora 
week, and as.a resting spot for those who are unable to 
go very far away, it answers well enough. There is an 
abundance of shade, and the air is cool and bracing. 
The trail leading to it is very steep, and winds around 
and over the foot hills in such a manner as to constantly 
afford new and surprisingly beautiful views of the 
lower-lying country. Now an isolated spur of the range 
is far above one, and later it is looked down upon as 
the journey upward is continued. 

Here a glimpse opens of the town of Colorado Springs, 
five miles away, but seemingly only half that distance 
from the observer. Its larger buildings stand promi- 
nently forth from the smaller houses clustering about 
them, and the numerous parks aud the wide, shady 
streets of the place are all clearly defined. Later on, 








and just before the park is entered, the “‘ Garden of the 
Gods ”’ is seen, that small enclosure filled with curiously 
formed rocks of vari-colored sandstone. The pillars, 
chimneys, quaint heads and other formations dotting 
the expanse of yellow and red-tinged sand, form a pic- 
ture of exquisite grandeur, and the distance robs the 
view of all the ugly scars which for many detract from 
the beauty of the Garden. Now and then the trail 
leads to where there is the 
utmost desolation. im- 
mense rocks, tumbled 
into great confused heaps, 
lie scattered all about, 
and tall trees, blackened 
by fires, or killed by the 
winter weather, wave 
their leafless branches in 
the air and look like verit- 
able ghosts. In such 
places, chaotic bits of a 
wilderness, the stream 
which is followed seems 
to have imbibed some of 
the wildness which is 
present and leaps with 
angry strides and with a 
dull and sullen roar over 
the rocks which have 
rolled into its bed from 
the crags above. 
Next to Estes, Manitou 
Park is the great resort of 
idlers during the summer 
months. The word 


‘*idlers’’ is used advised- 
ly, for park-life admits of 
nothing but idling. A 
few years ago a party of 


English capitalists pur- 
chased Manitou Park, 
built a saw mill, and 
began to cut down the 
timber which grew there 
in rich abundance. They 
have, however, only cut a 
tree here and there, or 
have gone deep into the 
forest when making a 
wholesale onslaught, and 
the result is that the re- 
sort is hardly, if indeed it 
is at all, robbed of its 
original picturesqueness. 
And these foreign in- 
vaders have been, to tell 
the truth, the best friends 
of the park, for when they 
began to cut the timber 
they erected a very good 
hotel, and ever since have been ready tv do their part 
toward making the place attractive. Beside the hotel 
there are a few cottages, built of logs, but carefully 
finished inside, which are rented for a few months in 
the year by parties desiring better accommodations and 
better living than the hotel can offer them. In past 
seasons—and very likely in seasons to come—many of 
the visitors have put up tents, which they have staked 
on any bit of ground which suited their fancy. It used 
to be the correct occupation of the day to make state 
calls on these campers, and there was very lively pass- 
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ing to and fro between the different houses. There 
was very little ceremony indulged in ; nearly everybody 
came to call on horseback, and if a storm came up or 
inclination prompted a request for a corner of the tent 
to sleep in was treated as a matter of course, and the 
new member was expected to take ‘‘ pot-luck,”’ and to 
ask noquestions. Those exceedingly free-and-easy days 
have departed toa certain extent now, but still there isa 
good deal of social laxity, 
and good-fellowship 
abounds. 

. Manitou Parkissituated 
among the mountains 
lying northwest of the 
town of Manitou, and 
about twenty miles dis- 
tant fromt he latter named 
place. It isreached either 
by carriage or on horse- 
back by following up the 
old Ute trail, known now 
as Ute pass, and the jour- 
ney is full of interest, and 
the road commands a long 
succession of constantly 
changing views all the 
way. After leaving Mani- 
tou, which is soon shut 
out from sight by a turn 
in the road, the trail is 
steep and narrow and 
clings to the side of some 
high red-tinged cliffs, 
which at times hang in 
heavy bulk directly over- 
head. On the other side 
of the way, and a hundred 
feet or so below runs 
Fountain Creek, leaping 
over a rocky bed and form- 
ing atone place the Rain- 
bow Falls. After passing 
these the hills recede to 
some extent, and the 
grade is considerably less. 
The prospect broadens, 
too, and while the stream 
is closely followed, and 
there are huge rocks 
crowding the mountain 
sides, still there are little 
ravines encountered at 
short intervals, up whose 
narrow way one may look 
to where high crests are 
outlined against the sky. 
Some of the valleys found 
are wide and level enough 
to afford fair pasturage to 
roving herds or allow a few acres to be put under cul- 
tivation. The trees and bushes growing about the 
Fountain form shady retreats, enticing one with their 
coolness to linger on the journey, and if the season be 
summer the air is laden with a heavy fragrance wafted 
from myriads of wild flowers. 

The Ute pass has figured considerably in Colorado 
history. Long before the state was known, the Indians 
used to travel down this trail to drink the waters of 
Manitou, and it served as a boundary line between the 
Arapahoes and the Utes. Later, in the time of the 
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Leadville excitement, and before the railways had 
reached that famous camp, the pass was used by the 
freighters to carry goods to the crowded city, and to 
bring down ores to the Eastern markets. If one had 
visited the pass then, he would have become familiar 
with an exceedingly novel, if not particularly elegant 
vocabulary of oaths. The Leadville teamster took a 
professional pride in never being at a loss for a word in 
swearing at his mules or at his neighbor, and the pro- 
fanity rendered the way decidedly sulphurous. If the 
driver of the head team swore a good round oath when 
his wheel broke, or his mules were unable to pull the 
load up the steep grade, the next teamster swore too, 
and considered himself obliged to ‘‘ lay over’’ his prede- 























team, and back his carriage up the side of the embank- 
ment. 

It is hard to define or describe a Colorado park so 
that one who has never seen it will understand what it 
is like. A certain well-known literary woman of New 
York said, when introduced to Manitou Park: 

‘* Why this isn’t a park ; there are no trees in it.” 

“No,” I said. 

‘Then tell me why they call it a park,”’ she said. 

And I could only answer that they call it by that 
name, because—because they do. A park then is usually 
a valley, wide and long, and with gentle slopes rising 
from a stream, flowing through the center of it, to where 
there is a heavy growth of timber. Whether the word 

















A DAY’S SPORT. 


cessor by giving vent to something a little more expres- 
sive. Then the next teamster followed suit, and so on 
down the line, until the rear driver was often severely 
taxed to invent expressions of sufficient originality to 
meet the requirements of the case, and which would be 
choice enough, or bad enough, to do justice to the oc- 
casion. It is chronicled by all the old residents that 
the last man was generally equal to the emergency. But 
the railways have long since reached Leadville, and the 
teaming days are over. The only heavy loads one meets 
now are those from the park carrying down finished 
boards. Such teams are of little trouble to any one. 
unless met at some very narrow part of the pass; and 
then, if it is impossible to get by, the luckless driver 
of a hired ‘‘ rig” has no alternative but to unhitch his 


‘*park’’ includes the timber surrounding the open 
space or not, I cannot say. If it does, then there are 
trees, and the name is rightly given. At Manitou 
Park the valley is destitute of shrubs, for the most 
part, and yet at the lower end there are trees in 
plenty. And after long study I am inclined to think of 
Colorado parks as mountain-guarded levels, composed 
of forests, a stream or two, easy sloping sides and long 
stretches of grass land, each characteristic being by 
itself; the trees in one part, the grass levels in another, 
and only the streams being everywhere. 

Five miles before entering Manitou Park the road 
leads over a divide and then plunges into heavy timber. 
Back of one, and overtopping all its confréres, stands 
Pike’s Peak, turning a snowy side toward us, and lifting 
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its giant bulk out of the forest belt which clothes its 
base, while in the opposite direction the snowy range 
appears blue and indistinct in the great distance, but 
showing, on a clear day, its innumerable pinnacles of 
dazzling whiteness. Following now the beaten path, 
riding past small farms and rudely built cabins, the 
last patch of wood is entered, passed, and the long 
open space marks the location of the park. The sun 
had gone down, and the moon had risen, when we 
arrived one night in July, so that only the nearer 
objects were visible, aud we had to wait until the 
morrow to see what the place really was. Far ahead 


pass so rapidly that I took no note of their going. It 
is hard to say now, and then I did not think. A few 
days after our arrival, and when we had discovered 
that the park was surrounded on all sides by hills, and 
again by mountains, Colonel De F—— invited me to 
form one of his party, and I was soon settled at his 
picturesque camp. He was an old comer, and so had 
built a cabin and a stable, and several underground 
caves in which he stored the table luxuries which 
‘* Johns’’ brought up fresh from town every week. 
The main cabin was divided into two parts, in one of 
which Black Sam did the cooking, and in the other we 

















READY FOR A DAY’S RIDE. 


of us a light was shining, and a half-hour’s rapid 
canter brought us to it and to the hotel. Just as we 
rode up somebody, who had collected a pile of brush- 
wood during the day, set fire to it, and as the flames 
spread a ruddy light fell on us all, and showed us the 
door of our new home. When once inside the quaint 
house we found a bright fire burning in an open fire- 
place, which made a most welcome warmth, and before 
which we sat and had tea and toast before going to bed. 


The summer had flown—how and when it was hard 
for me to tell—and September found me still staying at 
the park. It may have been the fresh, keen air, or the 
glad brightness of the days, or the pleasure found in 
the careless rides over the region that made the days 


had our meals. The tents in which we slept were close 
by, under the shadow of some pines, and the stable was 
some little distance off in the woods. The colonel’s 
tent was elaborately furnished, comparatively, for he 
had a carpet, and one or two easy chairs, and a con- 
trivance so that he could half sit up after ‘‘ turning-in ”’ 
and enjoy his ‘‘ night-cap”’ cigar. His bunk was filled 
with sweet-smelling pine boughs—and a little round 
looking-glass was hung up over a home-made wash- 
stand for him to shave by. Our only trials, after we 
had made our bunks up to our satisfaction, were with 
the dogs, and ‘‘ Charlie.’ The former were young and 
vigorous, and had.an insane passion for chewing up 
riding-whips and my lady’s shoes, and the latter—a 
young colored boy who was hired to wait on the table 
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and bring us water from the spring—had a greater 
liking for catching ‘‘chips” than for his work, and 
caused the colonel much trouble and anger. But what 
dinners old, fat, Black Sam would get up! When we 
wanted to astonish the hotelers we had state dinners, 
and Sam’s menu was something wonderful. It was on 
such days of entertainment that Charlie had his hardest 
work, for Sam kept him constantly busy, either stirring 
up fancy dishes, or off gathering wild flowers where- 
with to grace the table. Early one morning, toward 
the end of our stay, and after a particularly cold night, 
we heard Sam’s voice calling the colonel : 

‘* By golly, cunn’l, jes look out de tent. 
ground ’s jes covered wid snow.”’ 

And it cost our friend some little time to get the 
faithful cook to cease his exclamations and go to sleep. 
But he had spoken truly, after all; and when we came 
out for early breakfast the ground was indeed white, 
and winter seemed upon us. Only for a time, however, 
did our new-fallen snow stay with us. By noon it had 
vanished, save here and there under the shadow of some 
fallen tree, and the following days were those of the 
Indian summer in the East, when the sun’s rays are 
just warm enough to be comfortable, and summer and 
winter are playing together, and both are children, ten- 
der and smiling. 

Of the many rides about Manitou Park, that to the 
‘“*Fish Pond”? is the most popular. Leaving camp 
early in the morning, we used to go there for the day, 
taking our lunch along, and a few books, and lying under 
the trees all day. Why the particular place is called 
the ‘‘ Fish Pond’’ is a conundrum, for we were never 
able to catch anything, and I have yet to hear of any 
one who has. But it is a pretty place, quiet, shady and 
cool, and the pond lies in the embrace of the mountains 
and is fed by a limpid stream. A climb to any one of 
the neighboring hills is rewarded by a glimpse of dis- 
tant ranges and of Pike’s Peak. It always seemed as 
though the horses enjoyed going to the pond. There 
was a bit of pasture land hard by where we used 
to tether them, and perhaps they remembered the 
grasses there. But whatever the attraction, they al- 
ways set off at a good rapid gallop when we turned 
their heads that way ; and our dogs, big red ‘‘ Mike’’ 
and handsome ‘‘ Frank,’’ made long ranges ahead of 
us, hunting for game. 

It is too bad that more of our poets have not seen the 
West—not our ordinary ones, but our Longfellows and 
his contemporaries—for surely they would have drawn 
inspiration from some of the scenery of Colorado. And 
while the state has none of the castles of Europe, its 
mountains, wooded vales, vast forests and Indian tra- 
ditions might claim a poet’s admiration, and would 
certainly be much fresher and newer material than the 
old-time monuments abroad. America is too young to 
have historic ruins, they say, and most travelers expect 
to study miraculous progress rather than ivy-clad castles; 
but while the West offers the one it has the other, and 
surely the monuments which mark the adventurous 
progress of the early Spanish settlers antedate many of 
the ruins of Europe; and when we reach the cliff- 
dwellers’ homes, scattered here and there about Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and when we study the curiously 
wrought bric-d-brac found in the homes of still earlier 
inhabitants, then we may claim that all in America is 
not new, and that the West, at least, may vie in his- 
torical attractiveness with the older countries across 
the sea. 

What a theme for a poem there is in a crumbled and 
weather-beaten fort or whitewashed adobe cathedral 


Cunn’! de 


which the Spaniards have left! The background is a 
deep blue sky, a stream of red-tinged water runs hard 
by, and from the belfries, long-neglected, old, what 
sights Father Time may have seen enacted in the 
quaint mud cities lying down below. There is history 
to be studied everywhere, and the progress that Chris- 
tianity made under the Spaniards is marked -in many 
a spot by the churches which are still in use. ; 

But forgetting the old and writing of the present, 
there is much in the parks even to furnish our writers 
with new thoughts. We read with delight of the travels 
of Humboldt and of Taylor—regretting, too, all the 
while that those keen observers had not the transporta- 
tion facilities of the present day ; but if Longfellow or 
Holmes or Lowell could have wandered for a month or 
more wherever fancy led them in Colorado, there would 
be a new delight for us all in looking upon the scenes 
their pens would have made famous. I know of many 
rides in Manitou Park which lead through some of na- 
ture’s grandest scenes all the way, and from the hill- 
top where the rude trail ends the topography of the 
country is so varied, so grand and so beautiful as it ap- 
pears below one that long hours may be passed in simply 
watching the ever-changing lights upon the objects 
crowded into view. 

Estes Park is the property of the Earl of Dunraven. 
It is larger than Manitou, and perhaps more beautiful ; 
opinions are divided. It lies northwest of Denver, and 
is reached by stage from Boulder. Within sight of it is 
Long’s Peak, and there are many views which embrace 
mountains, forests, and heavily wooded valleys. The 
owner is an infrequent visitor now, but the hotel he 
built is well filled in summer. There is the same easy, 
out of door life enjoyed at Estes as at Manitou, and the 
white tents of camping parties dot the ground in every 
direction. Few drive, but nearly every one rides, and 
sunbrowned men and women are encountered every- 
where. In the fall or winter, or as soon as the snow on 
the range becomes sufficiently deep to drive the game 
into the lower levels, the hunting is excellent, and deer 
are found in abundance. Trout-fishing is always good, 
the pleasure of the sport being enhanced by the beauty 
of the scenery through which the streams run. 

To a geologist, both Estes and Manitou parks are full 
of interest. The outcroppings are mostly formed of 
red sandstone, but there are granite exposures as well. 
Scattered over the region, and found in out-of-the-way 
places, where there is often a dense mass of trees, are 
isolated pieces of rock, worn into chimneys and fantastic- 
ally carved pillars, which must have been moved to their 
present places by a mighty force. It is the common 
belief, I think, that they came down with the glacier— 
and their worn surfaces seem to bear out this theory. 

Antelope Park lies in the Rio Grande valley, about 
forty miles west of Del Norte. The railway now reaches 
as far as Wagon Wheel Gap, just below it, and the rest 
of the journey, about ten miles, is made by team. The 
chief charm of this park is that it lies in the immediate 
vicinity of fine hunting and fishing grounds, and with- 
in sight of that high, snow-covered range which forms 
the great continental water-shed. Few, if any other 
roads to any of the parks of Colorado can compare 
in beauty with that leading to Antelope Park. The way 
after leaving Del Norte is up the constantly narrowing 
valley of the Rio Grande. At first the spurs of the 
main range which form the valley are fully three miles 
apart, but after a short time they press closer together 
and there is barely room enough for the river and the 
road to find a passage-way. In the vicinity of Wagon 
Wheel Gap—a place famous for its hot springs and pic- 
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UTE PASS. 


turesqueness, and as having been the spot where Fré- 
mont passed a winter similar in its hardships to that of 
Valley Forge—the cliffs which line the valley, and 
limit its width, are rough, high and richly colored, and 
resemble the Palisades of the Hudson. It was from the 
crest of these cliffs that the Ute Indians waged their fierce 
battle upon another tribe which had come into their 
country, and the remains of the old fortification are still 
tobeseen. At the foot of the crags runs the Rio Grande, 
here a stream of great pureness, and it fills the valley 
with a happy murmur as it flows over its rocky bed. 
There is, indeed, an infinite variety in the scenery. 
Now the cliffs rise without a break, and again are ter- 
raced and half obscured by the stunted pines and ce- 
dars growing in their crevices. Here there is a gorge 
opening into the valley, and there a glimpse opens of 
the snowy divide in the distance. There is rank vege- 
tation at one place and rocky barrenness at another ; 
now the valley widens, and again is deep and narrow. 
The river bank is followed all the way, and the day we 
rode up its side there were contented anglers busy whip- 
ping trout out of the pure depths. 

October is the month of months at Antelope Park. 
By that time the hunting is perfect, and the air is just 
cold enough to exhilarate without being too uncomfort- 
able. Deer, elk and bears abound, and as for fishing 
—the river has an exhaustless supply of good-sized 
trout. The scenery, composed of rugged moun- 
tains, is grand almost: beyond description, and the 
walks and rides into strange, weird, and yet beautiful 
regions are innumerable. 

I have done, I know, but scant justice to the parks of 
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Colorado ; but who can? Nor have I even mentioned 
all. There are the Middle, North, South and San Luis 
parks, large, and in the very lap of the mountains, and 
which would require a volume if one were to describe 
all their attractions. In the latter is the town of 
Alamosa, and in time many things will come to 
Colorado ; in time the broad acres will be cultivated 
and become large producers. The three first-named are 
about as nature first created them—wide, full of game, 
unsettled. Only those should come to them, or, indeed, 
to any of the parks, who are lovers of nature. They 
will find only the trees, the hills, the skies, and the 
sunsets to live upon. Colorado is not. famous for its 
Delmonicos ; the life is wild and rough, natural and not 
artificial. Its very difference renders it charming to an 
Eastern man, and a summer in the mountains will long 
be remembered by. the invigorated body as well as by 
the mind. The cool airs, the quiet and the necessary 
rest are worth much to the worn and tired man. 
Epwarps RoBERTS. 





MISS MARTHA’S TURKEYS. 


BY D. DOWLER. 


Miss MARTHA sat on the back porch stringing beans ; 
whisht, whisht, from the pan in her lap, snap, snap, 
snap into the pan at her side. 

‘*Oh, Miss Marthy, I know where your old black 
turkey-hen is !”? suddenly came in a quick, sharp voice, 
almost at her elbow. Miss Martha didn’t start—she 
was used to it—but eagerly rejoined : 

‘Is that so? Where ?”’ 

‘¢Down in our oat-field. My John saw her,’ an- 
swered her neighbor, Mrs. Baker, as she came around 
and drew herself up the steps with that heavy, sidewise 
movement women take when their dresses are too long 
in front. ‘‘He said he knew it was Miss Marthy’s 
hen, ’cause she just run like wild when he come on 
her.” 

Miss Martha gave a little visible laugh—she rarely 
gave an audible one—and said : 

‘¢T must go right away after her ; shell have them 
little turkeys down in the hollow, and first thing 1 know 
some varmint’ll have ’em all. Here, Polly, take your- 
self off that railing and come and finish these beans ; 
and hurry up, too; it’s time they were on to cook 
now.”’ 

Miss Martha snatched her sun-bonnet from its nail, 
and was off through the orchard without ceremony. 
Mrs. Baker merely remarked to Polly, ‘‘ When she starts 
out after her turkeys, there ’s no tellin’ when she ’ll get 
back, so I reckon I might as well go home,’’ and she 
went. 

Miss Martha was a practical farmer. The few thous- 
ands her father had left her had been invested in a 
farm in central Missouri, sold for taxes, 
family, that is to say, old Polly and her children, relics 
of its former slave population, still remained. It had 
never occurred to her to leave the old place and pro- 
vide for herself. When one of its post bellum owners 
left she scratched about and got a little something to 
eat, wrapped her rags around her, and calmly waited 
for the next. Her trust to luck had, happily for her, 
never suffered any serious rebuke. It had been with all, 
much the same as with Miss Martha. Said she,‘‘ I’ve 


got to have somebody, so I might as well keep her.” . 


So Polly and her children, the two elder ones being able 
todo a good deal about the farm, continued to stay and 
be housed, fed, clothed, and generally provided for. 
Her ‘“‘ shiftless, nigger ways ’’ sorely vexed Miss Martha, 
but as she despairingly said, ‘‘ *T'was born in the flesh 
and bred in the bone, and no amount of scolding or coax- 
ing seemed to do any good.’’ Polly was a fat, jolly old 
soul, and she dearly loved to come up from her kitchen 
—down three steps and straight out four from the 
corner of the back porch of the ** big house ’—lean over 
the railing and watch Miss Martha at her work. Many 
a warning and friendly piece of advice in regard to her 
treatment had Miss Martha received from Mrs, Baker. 
Said the latter : 

‘** What do you do this and that kind of work yourself 
for? Why don’t you have Polly do it ?” 

‘* Well, I'll just tell you, Mrs. Baker,” answered Miss 
Martha, ‘‘I’d rather do it myself than dog around after 
her.” 

—— Martha, as I said before, was u practical farmer. 


A negro- 


She kept half a dozen ‘‘ hands ’’ more or less, and it was 
in strict accordance with her directions that everything 
was done. Not a fence-corner, not a misplaced tool 
escaped the surveillance of her bright black eyes. 

The thing in which she was most highly interested, 
however, and to which she gave her personal care, was 
the raising of fowls ; chickens, ducks, and turkeys she 
had in great numbers. The:latter, though dearest to her 
heart, by reason of their more roving disposition gave 
her more trouble than all the rest. She hesitated not to 
get up at the dead hour of night if she heard a note of 
warning from her flock. No kind of weather was bad 
enough to prevent her from hunting up each individual 
and seeing him safely cooped at night. Judge then of 
her anxiety when she had not seen her cherished old 
black turkey-hen for twenty-four hours, 

Down through the orchard went Miss Martha, through 
the high clover wet with the heavy dew, through the 
potato-patch, over the rail fence and into the sunny 
hill-lot where honest John Baker was cradling his oats. 
With skirts bedraggled to her knees, flopping damply 
about her muddy feet, but nothing daunted, Miss Mar- 
tha hailed him. 

“*Mr. John, your mother said you saw my old black 
turkey-hen over here some place ; where ’bouts ??’ 

‘*'Well, Miss Marthy,”’ said John, leaning on the 
curved handle of his implement, pushing back his wide- 
brimmed straw hat and drawing his shirt-sleeve ener- 
getically across his damp forehead, ‘“‘I’am powerful 
glad to see you.”’ 

“* Where ’s my turkey-hen ?” 

“‘T was just thinkin’ ’while ago that as you hadn’t 
been down to mother’s for a good while—leastways 
not when I was around the house—I’d just come up 
awhile this evenin’.”’ 

Miss Martha only pulled her bonnet further over her 
face, tied it tight together so that only her eyes were 
visible, and turned to move away. 

‘* Hold on, now, Miss Marthy, where are you goin’ ?”’ 
remonstrated John. 

“‘T’m goin’ to hunt for my turkey-hen, John Baker, 
since you won’t tell me where she is,’’ said Miss Martha 
in a severe tone ; though if John had only been observ- 
ing he could have told from the light in her eyes there 
was a smile on her lips. 

‘Why, Miss Marthy, I never see the like! You 
don’t talk about nothin’ but turkeys; you’re just on 
the go mornin’, noonand night, chasin’ after ’m. 
Wish ’t I was one.”’ 

The light down the vista of Miss Martha’s barrel-like 
bonnet sparkled still more brightly, but she merely said, 
** Ain’ you goin’ to tell me ?” 

‘“* Well, I s’pose I must. You see I saw her and I 
knowed you ’d be huntin’ all over, so I just took and 
shut her up in one of mother’s coops, so’s she couldn’t 
get away again, and to save you the bother of huntin’ 
her up; and then I thought that this evenin’ I ’d—”’ 

**T’m ever so much obliged to you, but you didn’t 
need to do it,”? interrupted Miss Martha, as she walked 
briskly off toward Mrs. Barker’s. 

Thought John: ‘‘The darndest, provokinest woman 
TI ever see !”” 
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Miss Martha’s life was a busy one; no idler she. 
Besides her large house aud farm to look after, she had 
her brother, older than she, with three motherless chil- 
dren—a man who had made shipwreck of his life, and 
now, at the age of forty-two, weak, good-natured and 
poor, came to his sister to be supported. After trying 
various plans she found that hiring him as one of her 
‘‘ hands”? was the cheapest way of doing this. He 
seemed contented. 

Miss Martha had just brought out upon the front 
porch her workbasket and another containing the arti- 
cles from the laundry in need of repair, seated herself 
in her little willow-rocker and commerced the campaign 
by a vigorous assault upon a gray sock. The willful 
southern breeze pushed aside the trellised madeira 
vines and morning-glories at the end of the porch and 
gaily played with Miss Martha’s crinkly black hair. As 
she gently rocked and darned and thought—who knows 
of what ?—she looked toward her garden and saw, 
swinging along the path—the tall, sweet corn on the one 
side, the delicate-leafed red-berried asparagus on the 
other—the yellow sun-bonnet of her neighbor, Mrs. 
Baker, and knew she was going to have a visita- 
tion. 

That was one of the things Nerthern Miss Martha 
couldn’t understand, how these Southern women could 
start out every other day and spend the whole after- 


noon with never a bit of work. Mrs. Baker was a’ 


most estimable woman, albeit much given to this 
practice. 

Said she: ‘‘ Just thought I’d come up and see how 
you all wus,” and she sat down on the top step and 
fanned herself with her-apron. 

‘Have a chair, Mrs. Baker.”’ 

‘No, thank you, Miss Marthy; I’d just as lief set 
here. Say, I want to swap a settin’ of my Brahmy’s 
for a settin’ of your Plymouth Rocks. Look here,”’ 
and she raised the lid of a little basket she had and 
showed a baker’s dozen large, creamy eggs. 

Said Miss Martha: ‘‘I shall be only too glad to ex- 
change ; but I can’t be positive that I can give you the 
pure Plymouth Rock, my eggs now are a miscellaneous 
lot.” 

‘* What did you say ? Miss Philaneous’s eggs ? Who 
is she ? I don’t know anybody by that name in this 
neighborhood. ”’ 

‘*Oh, no, you misunderstood me; I meant to say 
that my eggs now were not any kind in particular, but 
a collection of all sorts.’’ 

‘Oh, well, my hens are doing pretty well just now,”’ 
and Mrs. Baker went on talking about her luck with 
chickens, now hitching her sleeves a trifle higher, now 
shifting her seat from step to chair and back again. 

Sitting there with the afternoon sunlight glinting her 
handsome, wavy, iron-gray hair, with her fidgety, funny 
ways, she formed a study. A woman left destitute of 
husband and fortune by the war; she had set bravely 
to work to earn a living and a home. She and her son, 
now several years a man, had been fairly successful 
in their labors and owned the large farm next Miss 
Martha’s. Inured to the ‘‘ bone-labor of the wash-tub, 
the ironing-table, the churn and the garden,”’ she could 
never sit still. Nervous in action and speech, she yet 
had a peculiar drawl about the ends of words and 
sentences. It sometimes seemed as if, having gone 
briskly two-thirds of the way through a sentence, she 
was suddenly struck with the insignificance of it all, and 
disgusted, let it trail off into silence. She was con- 
stantly in motion, rolling up her sleeves, cracking her 
finger-joints, folding together her sun-bonnet, or pulling 


from their stiched grooves therein the half-cylindered 
corn-stalks. 

She and Miss Martha talked on, the hum of their 
voices frequently broken in upon by the strong, broad 
accents of Polly, who was leaning over the railing with 
a basket of smooth, scarlet tomatoes from the garden 
for supper. 

‘Miss Marthy, did you know Tim Robi’son had got 
back ?”? 

‘No; has he ? when did he come ?”’ 

“Last night. Come to stay, I guess. It ’d a been 
better fur his wife if he ’d a left her fur good. He don’t 
do ncthin’ towards keepin’ the family, nohow,” and she 
untied her apron strings. 

‘*T just tell you, Mrs. Baker,” said Miss Martha, 
now mending her brother’s coat, ‘“‘I ’ve got no 
patience with such men. When a woman has to 
support a husband, I think she ’d better dispense with 
him.”’ 

Miss Martha forgets that her brother is a living witness 
to the fact that her bark is worse than her bite. She 
went on: 

‘* Have you heard from Lore’s lately ?” 

‘¢- Yes, I heered day afore yesterday. The baby ’s 
some better, but they ’re goin’ to lose their cow. She 
strayed off down into Hog Holler an’ a snake bit 
her.”* 

‘¢ Yes, that ’s just Lore’s way. If he ’d a had any 
fences the cow ’d a stayed where he put her. How ’s 
Mrs. Lore ?”’ 

‘*She ’s been havin’ chills again. Does seem ’s 
though Lore had a hard time of it,” throwing her 
bonnet on her head. 

** Law, yes; but what else can you expect ? they ’re 
a do-less set all round. I guess I ‘Il have to go down 
to-morrow and see what they need.”’ 

‘“When do you reckon you ’ll trash your wheat, 
Miss Marthy ?” getting up this time, but pulling the 
bonnet off. 

‘** Not till week after next, I guess. I’ve got to get 
my oats in first; it ’s just dead-ripe. Have you had 
any roastin’-ears yet ?”” 

‘No, ours aint very forrard. John’s been wishin’ 
for some, too. John’s so fond of ’em,” hanging the 
long-suffering bonnet on the railing and wrapping her 
hands in her apron. 

The tree-shadows on the grass were very long, and 
Miss Martha’s cat was stretching himself after his after- 
noon nap. 

‘* Well, Miss Marthy, if you ll get me my eggs, 
guess I ’ll go home,”’ settling the bonnet well down on 
her head. 

Without forming any conclusion from this action, 
however, for Mrs. Baker frequently put on her bonnet 
half a dozen times during her stay to finally go home 
without it, Miss Martha said. 

“Oh ! you must stay for supper now, Mrs. Baker ; it ’!] 
be ready in just a little while.” 

““No, thank you, Miss Marthy ; I must go and get 
John’s supper.’’ She was now nervously folding and un- 
folding her arms, with a movement very similar to that 
with which she wrung her clothes from the suds. 

‘* Be sure and get a mess of corn as you go through 
the garden.”’ said Miss Martha. . 

“*Miss Marthy! Miss Marthy! Whur in sense are 
y’? Better come down hyur. Mr. John Baker, he 
just came by an’ he sed he seed them young yaller 
turkeys of yourn in the road down by the butcher’s, an’ 
that ornery Bill’s boy out with a gun !”’ 

Polly’s rich, rolling voice sent these words up the 
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stairs into Miss Martha’s cool room, where she was 
sewing one hot August afternoon. 

‘* What !’? exclaimed Miss Marthy. ‘‘ Well, I ‘ll 
just have to go straight off and see to them, or they ’ll 
every last one be killed.”’ 

Quickly on with bonnet and gloves, she was off down 
the gleaming white road, like that famous war-horse 
who sniffed the battle from afar. 

She soon beheld her enemy sitting on the fence 
beneath a tree at the roadside ; a slim, sallow lad, bare- 
footed, straw hat, dirty unbleached muslin shirt, blue 
overalls, ‘‘ galluses,’? which drew the waistband of the 
same up under his arms. 

‘Jake Bills,’ began Miss Martha, ‘‘ what in the 
name of sense are you doin’ with that gun ?”’ 

‘* Paw’s,”’ said he. 

*¢ Well, he ’d no business to let you have it. 
shootin’ turkeys ?”’ 

** No, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Seen any ?”’ 

*¢ No, ma’am.”’ 

‘*T know better.”’ 

‘* Who told you so ?”” 

Miss Martha was unguarded enough to answer. 

‘*Mr, John Baker.”’ 

‘*Ho! Humph! Hello, Mr. John Baker !” 

‘* Never you mind. Where were the turkeys ?” 

‘* Down yan way,”’ with a nod. 

‘* What did you do to them ?” 

‘* Never done nothin’.”’ 

** Don’t tell me! What did you do ?” 

‘* Nothin’; only but fire a stone at one of ’em. 
Didn’t hit’’—dejectedly. 

‘“*Oh, Heavens! you wretch ! 
to ?? 

‘* Nowhere ; only down the road.”’ 

Stiffly marched Miss Martha away. Cried her enemy : 

*“*Maybe Mr. John Baker’d help you drive ’em 
home ?”’ 

Noreply from the irate bonnet, set steadfastly toward 
the turkeys. 

Her flock homeward turned, she was slowly progress- 
ing when she heard buggy wheels, and a voice called 
out: 

‘Miss Marthy !—Whoa !”’ to the horse. ‘‘ Miss Mar- 
thy !—Stand up here!—I’m going up the country a 
ways here to get some seed wheat. Won’t you go 
*long, for a ride ?” 

**T can’t, possibly, Mr. John. 
turkeys home.”’ 

‘*Q, let them go by themselves, and come with me ; 
do now, Miss Marthy. I’d like to have company.” 

‘* Why didn’t you ask your mother ?”’ 

‘* What did you say ? Oh, well, she was busy.” 

**So am I.”’ 

** No, you ain’t. Do you know, Miss Marthy, I some- 
times think I ’ll kill every turkey you ’ve got.”’ 

‘* Why, John Baker! What do you mean ?” 

‘* Well, you give ’em all your time. Say, now, come 
on ; won’t you ?”’ 

‘“What! Go riding in a sun-bonnet and buckskin 
gloves ?”’ 

‘* Yes; what difference does that make ?”’ 

Miss Martha smiled. 

“Oh, no; I can’t. 
she was gone. 

‘*T wouldn’t care’n Jake Bills’d shoot ’em all,’’ 
thought John. 


Been 


Where did they go 


I’ve got to get these 


My turkeys. Good day’’—and 


‘* Good even’, Polly. Is Miss Marthy in ?”’ 

*Twas John Baker who asked it, and Polly replied : 

‘*Yes’ah. But she’s down in the edge of the orchard 
shutting up her turkeys.”’ 

‘* All right. Guess [ll just walk around that way.’ 

The sun had set, but the violet western clouds, dashed 
and lined with ruddy light, still shed a pure, clear glow 
over the landscape ; the vivid green of the corn, now 
toned by the fuzzy white of its tassels, the dull yellow 
of the fields of cut wheat, and the soft brown of mown 
meadows, presented a calm, restful scene. 

Coming up through the red, fragrant clover of the 
orchard was a slim figure, with frizzy black hair blown 
about over its head, whitish shirts festooned over its 
arms, an apron, full of soft something, gathered up in 
front. John Baker hastened to join it. 

‘*Good even’, Miss Marthy. Can’t I help you ?” 

**Oh, no; be careful—you ’ll step on those turkeys in 
front of you.”’ 

John said nothing aloud for a few moments, but 
walked on by her side, pulling clover blossoms as he 
went. 

‘¢ When do you reckon you ’Il cut your second growth, 
Miss Marthy ?” 

‘** Before long, I guess. I wanted to get my new hay- 
barn done before time to cut this clover, but I don’t 
believe Ican. I’ve been depending on Bill Goss to do 
most of the work ; but he ’s such a trifling fellow, there ’s 
no getting anything done by him.”’ 

“Yes, he ’s powerful unstiddy, Bill is.” 

Another silence. 

‘*Miss Marthy, what’s your, opinion about puttin’ 
that bottom field of mine in corn next year ?”’ 

‘*T would, if I were you. I planted mine next to it 
this year, and I ’ve got a very nice stand of corn there.’’ 

‘*This land, jinin’ on here as it does, ought to all be 
in one farm ; don’t you think so, Miss Marthy ?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve often thought of it; but then I didn’t 
s’pose you ’d want to sell.’’ 

“*T don’t, Miss Marthy, but’— She was now trans- 
ferring the baby turkeys from her apron to their coop 
and counting them as she did it. 

‘*One, two—”’ 

‘*T thought perhaps you—”’ 

‘* Five, six, sev—”’ 

** Might go into—”’ 

‘* Nine, ten—”’ 

‘That is, I’d like to say—”’’ 

** Twelve, thirteen—yes, they ’re all here.”’ 

‘**So am I, Miss Marthy ; though you don’t seem to 
notice it.” 

“*T’m listening, Mr. John. Won’t you please hand 
me that board there to set up by this door ?”’ 

‘*Here it is, Miss Marthy. I’ll wait till you get 
done.”’ 

Silence, and a prolonged counting, and fumbling with 
doors and slats. The work could be protracted no fur- 
ther, the last turkey was on its roost, and Miss Martha 
was reluctantly obliged to turn her devoted back upon 
them. 

John was going to be sure this time she was done her 
labors, and he continued waiting. 

Finally said Miss Martha, in a low voice : 

‘** Well, John, go on.”’ 

And if he, there in the summer dusk, his rivals safely 
put to bed, did not make good use of his opportunity, 
he had only himself to blame. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
SHE TELLS ALL. 

Bounp for the Bay of Bengal and the Hoogly, her 
lofty towers of canvas snowy, or delicately shading each 
other, in the full-orbed moonlight, and her long, dark 
hull gliding rhythmically below, like the condensed 
shadow of all, the stately Comanche traversed silvery 
waters in Malacca Strait, with Penang Island on her 
starboard and Point Diamond on her larboard side. 

Thus far were the voyagers on their way to a port 
where two of them were to part from the others; and 
each hour that lessened the distance thither had drawn 
closer together by instinctive feeling, whether con- 
sciously or not, the uncle and nephew destined to homes 
in the Old World and the family returning to theirs in 
the New. 

Occupying chairs triangularly placed near the copper 
stanchions guarding the skylight of a cabined saloon 
below, the merchant, his wife and Colonel Dary] enjoyed 
the serene light and tranquillizing quietude of the spot- 
less after-deck, where the occasional plash of the cool 
waves, thrown back in softened consonance by echoing 
sail, but lulled their thoughts more luxuriously to what- 
soever came by casual circumstance to contemplation 
or remark. 

‘““Why does not Cousin Sadie join us, my dear ?”’ 
asked Mr. Effingham, when he and the Colonel, by 
request more than permission of the lady, had ignited 
their segars. 

‘** Now that ’Bino is disposed of for to-night, she is at 
her Dictionary of Hindostanee, again, probably, to be 
ready for India,’’ replied the wife, half-laughingly. 

**Qur Cousin is always our first interpreter in foreign 
places,’’? said the merchant to his English friend. 
‘‘ When others study maps, she devotes herself to 
lexicons, ”’ 

‘‘A feminine counterpart of Hedland, in that respect,” 
remarked the Colonel; ‘‘ he is an insatiable linguist.”’ 

‘*Is Doctor Hedland likely to return soon to Europe?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Effingham. 

‘*He proposes, I believe, madame, first to visit his 
brother in Lombok, who is a great dignitary there.” 

‘‘And his theory in regard to miases has gone the way 
of Lord Monboddo’s, I presume,” said Mr. Effingham. 
‘After the cruel death of his ape I heard him say no 
more on that subject. It was always curious to me, 
that a man of his general practical tendencies and views 
should become an enthusiast over a proposition having 
no proofs which could not be construed as well to 
demonstrate the converse of itself. And then, at the 
first serious discredit to its speculative assumptions, 
his whole theory apparently fell to pieces. At least, I 
so judged from the suddenness with which he ceased to 
talk about it.’? 

‘With all his eccentricities and positivisms of the 
moment, Doctor Hedland is an invincibly honest man,”’ 
returned the Colonel, guardedly. ‘Let him perceive 
that he has assumed too tnuch as assured in any given 
argument, and he will make no suphistical effort to 
cover his retreat.”’ 

“* He certainly prevented our retreat from the Dyak 
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village,’’ rejoined Mr. Effingham, who was really not 
much interested in what he supposed to have been a 
mere scientific aberration. ‘‘ When you and he made 
your appearance to us at last, that night, Colonel, on 
the veranda, I had virtually decided that the time was 
come for a retreat with my women and children across 
the bridge to the hilltop. You may imagine the 
strain upon my nerves from the consciousness of my 
responsibility for the safety of so many helpless ones, 
whom I had brought to such a barbarously unfitting 
place, and whose ignorance of the ways of the savages 
menacing us was scarcely greater than my own.”’ 

“In your place, sir, 1 should have retreated to the 
hilltop even earlier, perhaps. Hedland and I fully 
appreciated the critical nature of your situation with 
the ladies, when we realized, from the disappearance of 
our boat, and other signs, that hostile strangers had 
passed towards the village during our stay in the cave. 
We wasted no time in our overland return, I can assure 
you, although the whole way was over hills and through 
pitiless entanglements of jungle.”’ 

‘* While you were so nervous for us, Richard,’’ said 
the wife, looking affectionately at her husband, “‘ all our 
own anxiety was on your account.”’ 

‘“*Of that Ihave not the least doubt, my dear. But 
I hope never again to feel so painfully what it is to be a 
husband and a father! With myself, only, to protect on 
such an occasion, I might not have been much dis- 
mayed at an obviously foiled attempt to surprise the 
place, by wretches to whom our lofty position and three 
good guns were really a fortress impregnable for direct 
assault ; but, as it was, every yell from the river shook 
my courage, and I did the good villagers the injustice 
secretly to suspect that they might at any moment fall 
upon us themselves. It is natural, if not generous, I 
think, for us to suspect everybody as robbers when par- 
ticularly prized treasures are in our charge.”’ 

This concluding commonplace of husbandly politeness 
was, of course, intended to be no more than that ; yet, 
the Colonel seized upon it as a salient statement in the 
ethics of guardianship. 

‘*' There you express a truth, Mr. Effingham,” said he, 
speaking more earnestly than before, ‘‘ that I have had 
reason to recognize from its evidence in my own later 
feelings. . Both yourself and Mrs. Effingham are aware 
how dear my boy always has been to me; but only in 
this last month, since the goodness of fortune has made 
him seem even more to me like a son in our close com- 
munity of material interests, have I come to understand 
how much one may suffer from that jealous suspicion of 
all the world’s robber-proclivities which seems to be a 
part of the intensest regard we can feel for individuals. 
Coincident with my happiness in being able at last to 
see Edwin restored to our patrimonial rights by my 
side, and while I was feeling all a veritable father’s 
pride in the consummation, came yet a secret distrust, 
and sting, with the sudden fear that now the world 
would want to rob me of him! 

**Oh, my good friends,’’ he continued, abruptly low- 
ering his voice, but with increased fervor of manner, 
“*T know now that there was full warrant in piteous 
human nature for an award to myself that my er 
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rienced, passionate youth thought inhuman! I car 
understand, I can sympathize in and unspeakably com- 
passionate, the fierce agony of a devoted parent, at an 
untried, almost unknown stranger’s intervention of 
assumed superior claim between herself and the child 
whose whole life had been her own fashioning, her 
dearest fruition, her cherished source of every tender 
hope for the future.”’ 

‘*Do you, then, indeed, forgive my Mother, Colonel 
Daryl ?”? exclaimed Mrs. Effingham, in a voice and 
with an air which caused both men to regard her sur- 
prisedly. 

‘** More than that ;—I justify Mrs. Dornton, madame. 
In her jealous mother-love she could know me only as‘a 
would-be audacious robber of her dearest treasure ; and 
at her first challenge I fled. My pride it was that made 
me thus dastard ; and it is pride that has kept me un- 
just to her memory, until now, when,—myself feeling as 
she felt,—I can frankly confess that I was the sinner.’’ 

The scene at this moment was dramatic. An efful- 
gence almost equal to that of day exhibited the three 
seated figures in attitudes of varying urgent expectancy 
towards each other. Daryl sat rigidly erect, his segar 
lying unheeded at his feet and his strongly-lined face 
turned waitingly to Mrs. Effingham. She, involuntarily 
clutching her fan with both hands, leaned slightly to- 
wards him, in an obviously rising excitement at his 
words. The merchant, holding his segar forgotten in 
mid-air, watched both of his companions, inquisitively, 
with an uneasy intuition of a crisis he could not divine. 
From the distant forecastle came the occasional swell 
of a chorus; but for which the three might have 
seemed, at the time, to be the sole human occupants of 
the great, pallid snowberg of a ship. Close before them 
arose an unrustling pinnacle of grandly curving sails, 
and behind appeared the black opening of the cuddy 
hatchway, like the mouth of a tenaniless cave. 

“*You can say, sir, from your heart, that you have 
not yet a lingering harsh thought against her who bade 
her daughter renounce you, in bitterness of repentance, 
to your face, and in her presence ?”’ questioned Mrs. 
Effingham again, in a hurried, breathless voice. 

‘*T do say it—and feel it,’ responded Colonel Daryl, 
firmly. ‘*‘ Wisdom has been given me to see that my in- 
considerate folly deserved all its punishment.”’ 

Her face turned as pale as on the night of mortal 
dread in the village, but attitude and tone were un- 
changed : 

‘* Only upon such assurance, Colonel Daryl, could I 
tell you what you shall now hear. Not even to you, my 
Husband, could I before reveal that which in its confes- 
sion might seem to ask my own vindication at the price 
of my mother’s blame.”’ 

‘Your own vindication, Julia ?’? echoed Mr. Effing- 
ham, incredulously. ‘‘ You can never require vindica- 
tion to me ; and whomsoever else may deem it requisite 
shall find myself sufficiently answerable.”’ 

She placed a hand upon the arm of his chair, at once 
in acknowledgment and deprecation of the feeling he 
had expressed : 

‘* Bear patiently with me, Richard. After hearing 
what I may now tell this gentleman, you will under- 
stand my meaning better. 

**Colonel Daryl,’’ she continued, once more address- 
ing the Englishman, who watched. and listened with 
growing amazement, *‘ you have believed that my sister 
Caroline, at our mother’s command, bade you leave her, 
forever.” 

He bowed constrainedly : knowing not what to say. 
‘*'You have resentfully blamed—you have generously 
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excused—you have lovingly forgiven—you can now even 
justify her—for so acting ; becauseit was under com- 
pulsion of an authority that you finally acknowledged 
to have been higher and more righteous than yours— 
though you were her husband.’ 

Another inclination of the head. 

‘* My sister did not commit that act.” 

‘“*Great Heaven, madame! what can you mean ?”? 
cried the Colonel, in staring astonishment. 

‘* Remember the darkened room ; the tearful face that 
never turned to you; the sobbing accents. You were 
deceived, Colonel Daryl.”’ 

‘*Impossible! The voice—the dress—the words—” 

‘* Were mine !—or, rather, the dress, alone, was Caro- 
line’s. Resembling my poor, distracted sister in voice, 
in form, in many physical attributes, I impersonated 
her; because—she being rebellious, unconquerable, 
locked, an indomitable prisoner, in her room—our 
mother implored me—peremptorily commanded me— 
to do it.”’ 

By a simultaneous common impulse the two men 
looked blankly at each other for a moment. Daryl’s 
face lost its color, and his hands tightened spasmodic- 
ally upon the arms of his chair. 

** Madame ! Iam confounded !”? But in the 
next instant his countenance flushed and radiantly 
lightened—‘‘ I thank God that it was not my Wife !”’ 

‘*Your pride was spared that blow. Caroline was 
loyal to you in word, as in deed, to the latest hour of her 
short life. Although you heard my voice—alas |—and 
I yours, neither of us saw the other’s face in that un- 
happy meeting at Dornton Manor. I saw you first in 
Borneo, scarcely a year ago ; and from that hour have 
inwardly prayed—I cannot describe how fervently and 
humbly—that God would so permanently soften your 
heart to my mother’s memory that, as one of her chil- 
dren, I need not fear, for her sake, to make this confes- 
sion to you, Colonel Daryl. You said that you forgave 
her, when I knew that you did not. But tonight I 
feel assured, at last, as by some influence even other 
than your own generous words, that the time is fitting 
for the only expiation in the power of a Dornton to 
offer.”’ 

Mr. Effingham sat silent ; his mind in conflict between 
an unselfish wish that he had been denied the hearing 
of what no prerogative of his should ever have imposed 
the pain of telling, and a sympathy with both wife and 
friend that made him glad to be tacitly united with the 
one in a reparation due to the other. 

‘*Madame,”’ said the Colonel, in a tone of the pro- 
foundest feeling, ‘‘ you have extracted the last drop of 
bitterness from the cup that I prepared for myself.’’ 

**You thought, that, when our mother asked the 
kneeling girl before you, if she repented her great 
folly ? it was Caroline who replied with the word ‘ Bit- 
terly !?”? added the lady, as feelingly. ‘‘ When I, in 
her likeness to your eyes, employed that meaning term, 
its application in my own agonizingly reproachful 
thoughts was to the deed of deception to which I had 
suffered myself to be compelled, though not yet could 
I be aware of its full cruelty to Caroline and to you. 
The recollection has humbled me unspeakably all 
through my life.” “ 

‘* A daughter’s filial obedience, to save an inexperi- 
enced sister from what all worldly wisdom would have 
joined parental judgment in esteeming but little better 
than the throwing of her whole existence away, may 
bear a less unsparing verdict, I think, my dear, than 


the one you inflict upon yourself,’’ said Mr. Effingham, 
quietly. : 
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‘‘T agree with you, sir, in that sentiment, perfectly,” 
the Colonel remarked, with a quick resumption of his 
easier, cordial air.—*‘ But look yonder !”’ he continued, a 
peculiar smile informing lips and eyes as he nodded in 
the direction of something just then catching his obser- 
vation on the side of the deck opposite from where they 
sat—‘* there is the best solution of our problem.” 

Husband and wife turned their heads to follow his 
glance, and beheld two youthful figures, side by side, in 
a pause of a walk not previously verging upon the re- 
tirement of their seniors. The girl, graceful and pic- 
turesque, was pointing animatedly to some object glanc- 
ing in the lustrous waves—perhaps a silvery albacore— 
and the young sailor’s handsome head almost touched 
her shoulder in his eager promptness to assure her what 
it was. 

Only these fairer forms of expanding life, and san- 
guine hope, and future promise, were requisite, to take 
up the remaining strands of a story first webbed in 
broken hearts, across the cold Atlantic, a score of years 
before, and blend them into a romance of fairest augury 
upon the warm billows of the Indian Ocean. 


EPILOGUE. 

IN one of the prettiest vallies among the southern 
hills of the State of Vermont, nearly midway between 
the fine scenery of Bellows Falls and the sunny Massa- 
chusetts line, there is a thrifty railway village, with 
two summer hotels, three churches and a newspaper. 
In the year 1851, this was an unbustling and cosily 
embowered hamlet, philosophically satisfied with a soli- 
tary quadrangular white wooden house of worship, and 
an as unpretentious and tidy a ‘‘ public”? to keep in 
countenance the daily omnibus to the nearest station 
for trains. But even this latter vehicular enterprise 
indicated that the place was not wholly without human 
interest for the outer world; and, indeed, a certain 
educational ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Institute,’? whose broad, 
snowy front, balconied and green-blinded, gleamed at- 
tractively through the noble maples of an overlooking 
hillside, had acquired a celebrity of which the hamlet 
was not a little vain. 

It is with this same academic nursery of the budding 
mind feminine that we have now to do, as it appeared 
on a cloudless June afternoon in the year mentioned. 

A tall, bright-eyed gentleman, slightly foreign in 
dress, arriving alone from the station by the omnibus, 
made some general inquiries about the boarding-school, 
at the small hotel,—how long did the summer vacation 
last ?—when would the next term begin ? and so on— 
and then: having secured a room for the night, and 
freshened himself from the dust and frowsiness of travel : 
proclaimed his purpose of walking to the ‘‘ Institute ”’ 
for a call. 

By a neatly kept main road, bordered with rows of 
fruit trees and pleasant fields of pasture, he took his 
way, as instructed, to a bisecting narrower one, leading 
up, between hedges, by comfortably undulating ascent, 
to a wide iron gate, set in a substantial stone wall that 
ended the thoroughfare. Seeing no bell-pull, nor por- 
ter’s lodge, the stranger confidently admitted himself 
through the unfastened gate to the smoothly graveled 
carriage-road within, and traversed a gently rising 
stretch of flanking lawn and brilliant flower-beds, until 
it led him finally into the grateful shade of the patri- 
archal maples, through which he had seen the face of 
the building from below. 

Pausing a moment at the foot of the steps leading to 
the lower balcony and principal entrance, he first sur- 
veyed the expanse of deserted piazza and closed blind- 





shutters before him, and then, turning, was impressed 
by the solitude of the outspreading garden-walks and 
arbors of the ample private grounds of the house. A 
dog in a sunny clover field some distance away was the 
only animated object visible, for the instant, in the 


.whole gilded landscape ; and at that redeeming quadru- 


ped the visitor, after a hasty precautionary glance 
around, could not refrain from hurling, vigorously, the 
nearest convenient pebble. 

The missile was not really intended to strike any ob- 
ject; its propulsion having resulted merely from the 
irrepressible buoyant impulse of a human organization 
of peculiar liveliness ; and when the clover-nosing dog 
apparently. failed to realize that anything had been 
thrown in his direction at all, the covert thrower dusted 
his hands upon his handkerehief with a subdued laugh, 
and forthwith addressed himself to the door and bell 
of the soundless ‘‘ Institute.” 

A pair of eyes behind the bowed blinds of an unno- 
ticed window had witnessed the performance with the 
pebble, and their owner’s rather indignant surprise 
thereat underwent a swift change to another order of 
astonishment when, next, they remarked the face of the 
visitor coming up the piazza.— 

** As sure as this world— !”’ 

There were voices in the broad hall, as of some one 
amazedly recognizing some one else, and that some one 
else cheerfully confessing the identity.— 

‘*¢ And so you’re up here, too, Ambrose, are you? I 
wasn’t aware that they had Darkeytecture on the list of 
studies for the fair sex.”’ 

‘* Now go ’way, Mr. Dodge ; that’s just like you, sir! 
I’m more accustomed to the country than the city, 
and when the family moved into the town-house from 
the Manor, last Fall, they let me come up here, sir, to 
reg’late a bit of gardening for the lady.”’ 

In another moment the smiling negro was presenting 
a card to his mistress, in the cosey and shady little re- 
ception-room of the establishment that she had con- 
verted, temporarily, into a collector’s office for the cooler 
‘“*making out’ of bills for the parents of her absent 
scholars. 

‘**Do allow me to come in, with the privilege of an old 
friend,’ pleaded the unceremonious visitor, appearing 
in the doorway. 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Dodge! can it be you ?”’ exclaimed Miss 
Ankeroo, advancing from behind the busy-looking desk 
drawn near the blinded window. ‘‘ Well, this is truly 
a surprise !”’ 

‘* It wasn’t in me to make it more gradual—I wanted 
to see you so much !”’ apologized the gentleman, shak- 
ing hands tempestuously; and, after a few farther 
amenities, lady and guest took chairs for more original 
conversation. 

“Upon my word, you’re quite imposing in your 
grandeur here, Miss Ankeroo,’’ observed Mr. Dodge ; 
thinking less, however, of the stately spaciousness of 
the ‘‘ Institute,’ than of the freshly blooming retro- 
gression to youth that the accomplished ‘‘ Lady Princi- 
pal’? seemed to have made since their last interview. 
“*Mr. Effingham, whom I met in New York on the day 
of my arrival,—yesterday, by the way,—informed me 
of your professional engagement and address, and I 
took the liberty of making haste to catch yoy before 
you should be taking your own vacation. At the hotel 
below they told me that term-time was over with you 
until September, and that I might not find you visible 
for callers. Of course it would have been the regular 
thing for me to forward my card first, and wait for an 
invitation to follow ; but you see I didn’t do it.” 
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‘* Nor was it necessary, after the conipliment of think- 
ing of me so soon,”’ laughed the school-mistress, thinking, 
in her turn, that a tuftof auburn hair upon his chin 
rather improved the traveler’s looks. ‘‘ You certainly 
would not. have found me here one day later, as I shall 
go to New York tomorrow.” 

“That is to be the date of my own return. You’ll 
honor me as your escort ?”’ 

‘**Oh, thank you, that will be pleasant.—But do ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Dodge, if I allow the celebrated curiosity 
of my sex to have its way at once. Have there been 
any particular changes at Singapore, or in Sarawak, 
since we were all there ?”’ 

*¢- You wouldn’t know Kuchin, again,’’ he replied, com- 
placently ; ‘‘it’s growing like a clump of bamboos. 
They ’ve actually got roads and a few horses there, now. 
That is, there’s a quite civilized bridle-path, as you 
might call it, made by laying down trunks of trees side 
by side, from the town to the Rajah’s opium farm, seven 
or eight miles along the river. Then there’s a church, 
too, at last, for a Scotch missionary—Mr. McDougal ; 
and quite a body of European society. I’ve gota little 
new hotel myself there—sort of provincial branch, you 
know, of ‘The Straits’-—and Merton and Von Camp 
and I are speculating together, modestly, in antimony 
and nutmegs.”’ 

‘* A missionary there, you say ?’’ sighed the lady. 

‘“*_And his wife. Very nice people they are, too, 
with a large congregation on the week-day evenings, 
when they give magic lantern exhibitions of scenes in 
the Holy Land and Paris.—I’ve not yet told you, 
though,”’ continued Mr. Dodge, in a lighter tone, ‘‘ that 
I went from Singapore to London before coming back 
home, and had Colonel Daryl for a fellow-passenger 
with me from Liverpool.”’ 

‘*Indeed! Then the Colonel is now in New York ?”’ 

‘“*Yes; for the first time, he tells me, since he and 
his nephew crossed for Belmore’s marriage with Miss 
Effingham. I wouldn’t wish for better company than 
the fine old fellow is in these days ; and it’s a complete 
course in high-toned gentility to hear him mention ‘my 
Sister-in-law, Mrs. Effingham.’ ”’ 

‘Did you see anything of the Belmores ?” 

‘* When I reached London, early last month, they 
had just come in to their house in the city from their 
place in Surrey, and as Id sent my card to them in the 
country it was a few days before they found me out. 
Then Belmore called at my hotel, and took me to see 
the wife and two little ones. I doubt if there ’s another 
woman in London as handsome as our former Miss 
Abretta ; and I’m sure that her husband feels no un- 
certainty on that point at all. As for the Colonel, he 
plainly regards the pair as the connubial paragons of 
the age, and only objects to their system of visiting the 
United States every second year. But, you see, he’s 
here, himself, now.”’ 

‘“‘And that eccentric Doctor Hedland ?’’ queried 
Miss Ankeroo, smiling. 

“Oh, after visiting a brother of his who is a kind of 
Mogul amongst the heathen of Lombok, the Doctor 
left the Archipelago at last for England ; where he has 
a fine estate on the Thames, near a place called Ditton, 
and wages bitter war on the vivisectionists. His last 
idea seems to be, that the brutes are all merely so 
many physical degeneracies of human nature.”’ 

‘** How perfectly ridiculous !”’ 

‘*T must say that I prefer it, myself, to his earlier 
theory about monkeys,’’ intimated Mr. Dodge, whose 
knowledge of what, exactly, that theory had been, was 
not of the clearest. ‘‘ The Doctor was giving a great 


dinner to Rajah Brooke on the day when the Colonel 
and I left London.”’ 

‘*So the Rajah of Sarawak is now in England, too,” 
said the fair school-mistress, with renewed interest, 

‘He and I were fellow-travelers from Singapore by 
the Peninsular and Oriental route. I could have cut 
quite a figure amongst the cockneys on the strength of 
such illustrious companionship.”’ 

‘“*Have his countrymen learned to appreciate him 
justly, yet, do you think ?” 

Mr. Dodge fingered the tuft upon his chin reflectively, 
and assumed an expressiou of grave cogitation. 

** All the boring that a great celebrity, in his most 
suicidal moments, could expect, is certainly his; he 
is dined, and speeched over, and stared at, whichever 
way he turns; but you‘hear a number of people de- 
nouncing him, right and left, in private, for what they 
call his ‘inhumanities’ in his last battle with the 
Sarebas pirates, two years ago; and a member named 
Hume persecutes him relentlessly in Parliament.” 

‘* Was it true, as we have heard, that eight hundred 
lives were lost in the battle of Kaluka River ?’’ asked 
Miss Ankeroo. 

‘** The bill of mortality was undoubtedly large enough 
to cast a gloom over the whole piratical community,” 
confessed the colloquial historian. ‘‘ Warmed toan un- 
comfortable excess by the fire of Captain Farquhar’s 
frigate, Nemesis, the yellow gentlemen, who were more 
accustomed to the cooler experience of surprising 
peaceful merchantmen by night, made the mistake of 
retreating from their prahus toa tongue of land between 
two rivers. There the Rajah’s Dyak land-force treated 
them to a native head-hunting festival, they say, and it 
may be that somebody was hurt.”’ 

‘* Don’t speak lightly of such horrors !’? admonished 
his feminine auditor. 

‘*T’d drop a tear for the lamented pirates if I could, 
Miss Ankeroo ; but that particular tap in my nature 
became suddenly dry before I’d been in the Indies 
aweek. Why, just look at the facts of the case, my 
dear friend: When the Rajah came back from his 
English visit of 1847, a knight of the Bath ; Governor 
of the island of Labuan, just off Bruni, and British 
Commissioner and Consul General to Borneo ; those old 
villains, the pirate Shereefs of the Sarebas and Sakarran 
dens, began a renewal of all their former atrocities 
upon unarmed vessels and sleeping villages ; fancying 
that Tuan Besar’s forbearance after the massacre of his 
friends at Bruni meant that he was cowed at last. Sir 
James, being then a British Governor no less than a 
Rajah, had no choice but to use the whole available 
power of his country to chastise, finally, and for all, 
such pitiless plunderers and assassins ; and he and Far- 
quhar did make thorough work of it.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear such explanation of a matter 
known to us in this couniry only through prejudiced 
English representations,’’ remarked the spinster, ener- 
getically. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to think of such a man 
becoming selfishly ambitious at last.’’ 

“* Selfishly ambitious !’? echoed Felix Dodge, raising 
his eyebrows. ‘‘I went up to Labuan from Kuchin, 
while I was building my new hotel, and there I found 
your victim of ambition magnificently flaunting a con- 
queror’s princely estate in a cottage of three rooms 
amongst the camphor trees ; the royal reception cham- 
ber being about sixteen feet square. In his sumptuous 
stables was one half-Arab pony, and the gubernatorial 
army and navy consisted of ten native constables and 
three canoes. This imposing pomp has so overawed 
the formerly troublesome Makota, who is now prime 
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minister to a new Sultan of Borneo, that he meekly 
avows himself to be a stanch friend of Tuan Besar and 
the English.”’ 

‘“‘Then who represents the Rajah at ‘The Grove’ 
now ?”’ 

‘¢ His nephew from England, Brooke Johnson Brooke. 
And a Datu of the Dyaks, Pa Jenna, commands the 
native troops for Sir James there.’’* 

The conversation, having thus yielded the foreign 
news most interesting to Miss Ankeroo, was amiably 
allowed by the latter to drift into a vein of personal 
confidence. She explained, that, after the marriage 
and departure of Abretta Effingham, and the placing of 
Master Cherubino under masculine tutorship for college, 
her active spirit would not suffer her to remain a mere 
social passivity in her cousin’s household; and, ac- 
cordingly, upon hearing that a large building erected as 
asummer boarding-house amongst the hills of her native 
State of Vermont was not to be occupied, after all, in that 
capacity, and might be very favorably rented, she had 
conceived the idea of her ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Institute.” 
So successful proved the undertaking, that she and her 
staff now had nearly a hundred pupils. In vacation 
time she rejoined her friends in New York, and accom- 
panied them to the seaside and the Springs. 

Mr. Dodge was also confidential. Fortune had been 
so propitious to him, that he proposed to remain only 
one year longer in the East Indies, and then return, for 

*The remaining career of the last and noblest of the English Cru- 
saders may be summed in a few words. After subduing a Chinese in- 
surrection in Sarawak, in 1857, incidental to England’s war with China 
in that year, Sir James Brooke revisited Devonshire for a few months. 


Ten years later his shattered health compelled him once more to seek his 
native land, where he died, June 11, 1868. 





permanence, to the United States. Upon taking leave, 
to go back to the hotel, with the understanding that it 
should be his inestimable privilege to escort the lady to 
the city on the following day, he also confessed that he 
fourd it an extremely miserable thing for a man to be 
alone in the world, and wished that some phenomenally 
unselfish ornament of her sex would take compassion 
on him. 

To which replied the Lady Principal; her color 
heightening beautifully ; that her friend would, undoubt- 
edly, find some good woman, some day, to appreciate 
adequately his eminent worthiness of her life-compan- 
ionship, and that he and she would thereupon become 
blessings to each other. 

‘*But I’m a style of blessing that is rapidly descend- 
ing into the vale of years, you see,”’ urged he, pathetic- 
ally ; lingering beside her on the woodbine-hung piazza. 
‘*It’s dangerous to delay that kind of business when 
people are as far advanced in life as I and—and—other 
gentlemen of the same age. Blessings frighten as they 
take their blight, you know.”’ 

Miss Ankeroo observed, in a general way, that the 
train she expected to take on the morrow would start 
at ten o’clock, and shook hands with no greater appar- 
ent sign of sentimental effusion; but when, on his 
returning way to the village hostelry, Mr. Dodge 
brilliantly achieved the athletic feat familiarly known 
as ‘‘leap-frog 2 upon a substantial fragment of rock 
marking the corner of two roads, an observer aware 
of his idiosyncracies might reasonably have inferred 
therefrom, that, for some recent special reason, he was 
feeling ‘‘ first-rate.”’ 

THE END. 
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BY CHARLES H. WELLS. 


THERE is in the newspaper world, and especially in 
Philadelphia, an annual period known as “the dull 
season.’? This season begins in July and ends in Sep- 
tember, and during this time the managing editor’s 
brains are racked to find enough material with which to 
fill the ever-yawning news columns. The ministers are 
nearly all away from home and there are no sermons for 
the religious reporter to embellish ; the felon, not being 
engaged in his employment, is maturing his felonious 
little plans at the sea-shore, and the police reporter is 
driven to the verge of desperation ; Flora McF limsey is 
with Mrs. Grundy at the beach or in the mountains, and 
the society reporter gnaws the hammered gold head of 
his bamboo cane and languidly sips his unesthetic 
beer ; the murder man scours his revolver and polishes 
up his bowie-knife in anticipation of the coming elec- 
tion brawls ; the councilmen and special investigating 
agents take their vacation, and the local reporter gazes 
with vacant stare at the clock on Independence Hall, 
meanwhile increasing his expense list so as to cover his 
reckless outlay for fluid refreshment ; the enterprising 
country correspondent resurrects his scrap-book and 
rehashes his annual budget of snake-stories and forest- 
fires, while the general workers of the city staff per- 
spiringly scour the city in every direction in search of 
items. The imaginative reporter, during all this time 


is in his element—he has carte blanche to ‘‘ dish up all 
the sensational copy ”’ his pen can produce. 

I do not wish to betray the secrets of the profession, 
but this brief explanation is necessary as an introduc- 
tion to the remarkable history of my myth. 

It was during the dull season of 1880 that, in obe- 
dience to the orders of the managing editor, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in one of the leading Philadel- 
phia morning newspapers : 


‘Tn the midst of a vast forest, six miles back of Damas- 
cus, Wayne county, Pennsylvania, lives Henry Merrill, a 
well-known hunter andtrapper. He has but onecompanion 
in his solitary abode, a daughter, aged about eighteen years. 
Lottie Merrill can row a boat, shoot a gun or trap a bear as 
well and skillfully as any man in the county of Wayne. 
A day or two ago she started to cross a large inland lake, 
on the border of which her nome is located, in a light 
skiff. She carried, as was her custom, a small rifle slung 
across her shoulder by a leather strap. She was paddling 
along leisurely, and when nearly half way across the pond 
discovered an object moving in the water, and upon ap- 
proaching closer found it was an immense five-pronged 
buck, which had been driven into the water by dogs. 
She immediately drew her rifle, and after taking careful 
aim fired. As she pulled the trigger the buck made a 
sudden movement, and the ball, instead of reaching its 
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mark, entered the animal’s neck, making an ugly and 
painful wound. The buck, enraged by the pain, struck 
at the boat with one of its forelegs, shattering the frail 
bark in pieces. The boat sank at once, leaving Miss Mer- 
rill in the water with the struggling and infuriated animal. 
But she was plucky and could swim. She grasped the 
buck by the horns, and deliberately drawing her hunting- 
knife, which was as sharp as a razor, from her belt, she 
plunged it into the deer’s neck, killing him instantly. 
She then swam to shore, about an eighth of a mile, and 
hurried home, where she put on dry clothing ; and, after 
procuring another boat, rowed out to where the dead buck 
was floating, and towed the animalashore. When dressed 
the buck weighed more than two hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, and was the finest one killed in this section 
for years. This is the eighteenth deer Miss Merrill has 
killed, and she is proud of her last adventure, which is 
the most thrilling one she has ever had. She intends hav- 
ing the buck’s head stuffed as a memento of her terrible 
struggle for life. Miss Merrill is uncommonly good-look- 
ing, worth considerable money, and is well educated, and 
only keeps up her Diana life because it pleases her. Her 
father wishes to move into a more civilized region, but 
she will not hear of any such proposal.”’ 


This: was the tale. All the afternoon papers with 
but one exception reprinted what purported to be a 
‘* special dispatch.’? The following morning the New 
York papers came out with the story, and it spread all 
over the country. Patent outsides of country weekly 
papers took up the refrain and the Western press joined 
the chorus. From this country the foreign exchanges 
clipped the tale and reprinted it, verbatim, and in less 
than six weeks letters from ali quarters began pouring 
into the little country post-office at Damascus. All 
these epistles I caused to be forwarded to Philadelphia 
with the exception of twenty-two letters, which the 
post-master at Damascus had sent to the dead letter 
office prior to the receipt of my request. From among 
the scores of amusing documents, in this way col- 
lected, are selected the following : ° 


‘“*LANSINGBURGH, N. Y., Nov. 25 

‘‘Mis LoTTre Merrit I see In A Troy Paper that you 
done some Good Huntting on a Lake a few Days ago In 
Wayne County Penn by Knifeing A five pronged buck and 
that you are only 18 years old It was pretty nicely done b-:t 
it pretty near cost you your life I was Reading this over to 
my mother, When she said that was nothing. I told her That 
it was something and it took a person with pretty Good 
nerves to do it isspeasly A woman. then she said I will 
tell you Wat I done when A girl 12 years old my Father 
went out Huntting one morning and i Went With him, 
we got out into The woods when we heard an ofel growl 
i was Afraid at first but my father told me to Stay close 
to Him. pretty soon we saw a Black bear comming right on 
us my father took steady aim and fired the ball struck 
him betwin the eyes he utered one grone and fell. hardly 
A minit after he fell and before he had chance to load A 
nother one was seen Aproaching to wards my father 
told me to git on his back When he commenee to clime a 
tree but I fell and as i fell i got hold his knife the Bear 
come twards me but I was to quick for him and knifed 
him fine we carried him home and my father made me 
A present of fifty Dollar for my brave act. Mis Lottie 
please excuse me of my writeing for at my fathers death 
10 years ago i went to work to surport my mother i 
wood like to hear from you Again on your huntting ex- 
spearence yours truly 


ee 


*¢ LANSINGBURGH REwnwns. Co., N. Y.”’’ 


These letters all being genuine, the reason for leaving 
The second letter 


the signature blank is obvious. 
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comes from a man in diaiaoe who modestly affixes the 
title M. D. to his name, and whose spelling may be 
some criterion of his accomplishments as a physician, 


“ALBANY, OREGON, March 4, ’81. 
‘*Miss MERRILL I take the priviage of writing to you a 
few lines to ask you if you would engage in a correspond- 
ence with me as I am from the same state and was 
Raised in connelsvill Pa asI would like very much to 
receive the news from that part of the country and how 
everything is in that section I hope you will not get 
offended at the question I have asked you If you will I 
would love very much to hear from you; yours Respect- 

fully 
se 5 ae. Di, 
‘* ALBANY, OREGON.”’ 


‘ 

Quite in a different vein is the next epistle, which is 
written upon cream-laid note-paper in a most delicate, 
refined hand : 

‘*Ross1a Via Mosco JAROSLAW ET ST. BARANOWO. 

‘*MADEMOISELLE : Ayant tué le 18ieme cérf, vous m’avez 
tué aussi. Je serais heureux d’etre toujours auprés de 
vous et je n’ose pas vous proposer tout entier. Je suis 
Russe, par profession chimiste industriel et je vous aime. 

“Votre : A. LiporF. 

‘‘Je ne comprend pas l’Anglais—mais pour lire votre 
réponse—je |’etudierai. ALEXANDRE LIDOFF. 

“¢ 28 Decembre.”’ 


Since Monsieur Lidoff is so far away, he will doubtless 
pardon this freedom with his name. A literal transla- 
tion of the letter is briefly : 


‘* Miss : Having killed the 18th deer, you have slain me, 
too. I should always be glad to be near you, but I dare 
not offer myself. I am a Russian, by profession I am a 
chemist, and I love you. Your A. LIpoFF. 

“*T do not understand English ; but to read your letter I 
will study it. ALEXANDRE LIDOFF.”’ 

Poor Alexander! He was spared the trouble of learn- 
ing the language, for Lottie Merrill never answered his 
unique proposal. 

A noble Kentucky sportsman was the next to write, 
and this was his communication, written in a “‘scrawly”’ 
hand on a postal card : 





“* Feb. 19, 1881. 

‘To the young Lady Miss Lottie Merrill will you please 
b kind enoug to Let me know if I can stay in your county 
Just a year or so Just to enjoy Pleasure of Hunting and 
just to see the people of your city. I would like so much 
to hunt With you or some good citizen; for I am Very 
fond of hunting. Iam also informed you got hurt and 
had a moral fall from a cliffs. Well you are welcomed to 
corespond to me if you please. Let me hear from you soon 
I hope this finds you : 

‘* Address Respectfully 





‘* BALLARD Co., Ky.”’ 


The next letter is more devoted to business than to 
lovemaking. It is dated ‘‘Dorney’s Trout Ponds,”’ 
South Whitehall, Lehigh county, Pa., and reads : 


‘“‘LoTtiE MERRILL, DEAR MADAME: I have noticed in 
the papers that you had caught 2 young bears, just what I 
was looking for, fora year. Now please let me know by 
return mail whether I can get one or two of you and also 
price of each. I remain, ——.” 








As this correspondent inclosed a stamp for reply he 
was informed that the young bears were not for sale. 
It will be noticed that the various newspapers which 
had reprinted the story had so embellished it and im- 
proved upon it, that all vestige of the original deer had 
been lost, and. the ‘‘ five-pronged buck’? had been re- 
placed by a den of bears. 
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The next letter of interest that Miss Lottie received 
came all the way from Carper, Carbon county, Wyo- 
ming Territory, and reads as follows : 

“* Feb. 20. 

‘¢Miss LOTTIE MERRILL this is quite a priveliege I take 
in attressing you but I hope you will excuse me but as I 
learned your attress I thought I woold ask you for a cor- 
espontend I am twenty three years oll six foot tall black 
hair black eyes black mostach weigh one hunderd and 
seventy five poonds was raised in centrell Ohio of good 
respectful perents if you grant the faver I ask of you I 
will be vary glad to give you all of the infermation about 
the west I can I will close for the presant I remain as ever 
sincearly ——.” 


Miss Lottie’s next correspondent, who dates his letter 
at Bradford, Penn., but who lives at Aiken, McKean 
county, seems rather incredulous and writes : 


‘“*BRADFORD, March 18. 

‘“‘Miss Lortre: Noticed the account of your narrow 
escape from death in the combat with bruin in the Brad- 
ford Sunday News and other papers. Mailed you the Sun- 
day News with a full account of it. What I wish to know 
is if the report is a real fact in every particular ; andif you 
still have the little cubs in your possession and if you wish 
to dispose of one of them or both. I congratulate you on 
the victory and hope before this is received you will be 
fully restored to health. Please answer and let me know 
the truth, and if you are getting well. 

‘*Yours very resp’y, —_— — — 
** AIKEN, Pa. 

“P.§S. Please don’t laugh at this ; don’t forget to reply.”’ 

In spite of this last injunction Lottie did not reply, 
and until this sketch meets the eye of the Bradford 
gentleman he will remain in ignorance of Lottie’s pa- 
rentage. 

All the way from Battle Creek, Nebraska, comes a 
letter from a gentleman named Merrill, evidently a 
professional man : 


** BaTTLe CREEK, NEB., 21st Feb. 
‘‘Miss Lortre MERRILL: Your family name, together 
with your recent terrible adventure, pleads my excuse for 
this intrusion. Permit me to compliment you upon your 
unprecedented courage and accept my sympathy in your 
affliction from the injuries you sustained. May your re- 
covery be complete and speedy, and may the lesson its ex- 
perience teaches you prevent you from again exposing 
yourself to danger. While reading the more thrilling 
parts of the narrative my heart went out to you in sym- 
pathy, and I wished myself there to aid you against the 
beastly foe. Your powers of mind and body are worthy 
of a field of usefulness more in keeping with the gentle- 
ness of your nature and the modesty of your sex. I know 
not whether we are related, but think not. If it please 
you, a reply—if only your signature—will be gratefully 
received. 
**Very respectfully, 


This request was so sincere and the letter so earnest 
that Lottie favored her distant friend with the desired 
autograph—with an explanation of the joke attached. 
It might not be out of place to state, right here, that 
Lottie received 163 applications for autographs ! 

The next letter comes from Moorehead, Minnesota, 
and it is a singular looking document. It begins on an 
ornamented card and concludes on a sheet of musk- 


scented, rose-colored paper, with gilt edges and rounded 
corners : 


**MoorREHEAD, MINN., Feb. 20. 
‘*Miss MERRILL it is with feelings of pleasure that I 
seize the opportunity of writing you wich I trust you 
will lend a kindly ear. And before proceeding further I 
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deem it necessary to make an apolgy for the boldness I 
have thus taken and hope that you will pardon. Having 
seen your sweet name brought before the public as con- 
nected with acts of great bravery in which you came off 
victorious and for which I heartily congratulate you such 
acts of daring is almost unheard of as performed by the 
weaker sex. To be brief as possible, my motive in writ- 
ing to you is to gain your consent an aproval to a pleasant 
correspondence an I trust that I will not be disappointed. 
I have up to the present time lived in a state of single 
blessedness and carrying a good record which I defy the 
reproaches of any one—I am not afraid of any one accus- 
ing me of acts unbecoming to a quiet and peaceable citi- 
zen And as I have travelled along through life, I have 
carefully watched my chances for a partner one that will 
be pleasant and happy. And now that I am growing 
tired of single life I come to you begging a correspondence 
and hope that you will look upon me with much favor— 
That our correspondence will eventually affect an inter- 
view is my greatest wish and now before closing I will 
ask you to pardon me for this boldness mistakes and bad 
writing and that I may look for a speedy answer. Ad- 
dress oo 

‘* MOOREHEAD MINNESOTA. 





“* Write soon.”’ 

On the rose-colored sheet of paper he has added these 
words : 

‘*Now Miss Lottie I have writtin you this letter and 
will finish on this sheet. And Ido hope that if you do 
not wish to encourage my acquaintance that you will at 
least write a few lines Immediately and oblige a Sufferer 
yours truly. * 

Next in the package comes an envelope addressed in 
a fine hand : . 

** Miss LOTTIE MERRILL, 
‘* Six miles back of Damascus, Pennsylvania.”’ 


This envelope is postmarked *‘ Station D, New York 
City,’ and contains one of the gaudiest valentines that 
human eyes ever beheld. There is no clue to the 
sender. But the ‘‘ chief dauber’’—as Mrs. Partington 
would say—of the collection of letters is one from Tur- 
ner, Clay county, Indiana. There is an imposing de- 
sign in red and violet inks at the top of the sheet, fol- 
lowed by this remarkable composition : 

** March the 23d, 1881. 
“To Miss LoTTirE MERRILL, 
‘* Of Damascus, 
‘* Wayne County, 
“Pennsylvania. 

‘‘Having notice from Different News Papers of your 
Thrilling adventure of the Baltimore News in behalf of the 
Terrible tussel you had with 2.. Black bears likewise up in 
the Blue Ridge chain. Miss Lottie Merrill please Let me say 
as a Western Hunter and a man that Loves hunting and 
hunting sports of Clay County Indiana. that I have long 
ago formed your acquaintance threw News Papers from 
the East and having Relatives and acquaintance In your 
State and was in the Mountains Just when the War closed 
and was then anxious to take a hunting sport but I had 
Relatives with me at the time and could not well stay over 
for hunting sport. I have all ways looked upon your 
undertakings By your self as a Lady of much Bravery 
especially the last daring adventure you undertook by 
yourself and with as much courage you Fortunately 
did Overcome the 2.. Black bears I was Sorry to learn 
you had received Injuries in the Terrible tussel. 

‘*But being Glad Happy to see your Dear life is still 
spared Hoping you may Soon regain your Vigor and 
Strength and courage. Miss Lottie Merrill please Write 
me Some time State how your Health is gitting since 
your last hunt and some time in the future I entisipate of 
going East and if it is agreeable With you I should be 
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happy glad to spent one Time in Life With you and Join 

your Company in a hunting tour in your state. please 

State why Rifle you Generally use in your hunt. 
Soon Yours Respectfully, 


Please 
write 





SS a 

The last letter of interest comes from Greenville, 
Mercer county, Pennsylvania. It is written upon 
cream-colored paper with pink lines, and attached to the 
sheet is a blue silk cord and tassel, such as are used 
upon dancing programmes at a public ball. The letter 
reads : : 

‘GREENVILLE, Feb. 20. 

‘‘Miss LoTT1E MERRILLE of Damaces Penn 

‘*Miss Lottie. Plaase exkuse me for intruding for as i 
have been reading sutch heroe advenchers of yours with 
Bruens in every paper that i see and that you have been 
so brave and lived through all the pains that you Must 
have indured. I could not helpe of being so bold as to write 
to you and too complement you of you bravery and to risk 
your life in sutch a danger place as old Bruen Lair 
you are a hero bound expretion but I am very sorry that 
you got hurt but I hope that it is not true that you got 
hurt as bad as the paper state. I hope that if you got 
hurt you will soon injoy good helth agan so as you may 
injoy the hunting sport agan. for I no what it is to be de- 
prived of the hunting pleshor for I have had som grat 
hunting pleshor as young as I am now if you will please 
be so kind as to give me anancer to this so that this is 
true and that ther is so brave a Lady hunters in my 
natief State. 


“*T hope that you will not be afended at this for I have 
told my Friend that you was the lady that I wanted to get 
aquainted with—— 

‘*Miss Lottie I hope this will get to you brave selef I 
trust you as I would trust A Friend Hunter and I no 
that you are A Lady in every respect yours with pleshor 
hoping to hear from you and hope that you will not be 
a fended for me writing yours Moust Respfuly if you 


wish to ancer this. 
“ 





**Lock Box, 36 Greenville, 
“*Mercer Conty, Penna.” 


These twelve letters illustrate the general tone of 
Miss Lottie’s admirers. This remarkable myth received 
within seven months 163 applications for autographs, 
sixteen declarations of love, ten offers of marriage, seven 
offers from enterprising showmen and speculators, and 
one donation of five dollars, which was promptly re- 
turned to the ‘‘ sincere admirer of bravery,’’ at Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

In March, 1881, the Port Jervis, N. Y., Daily Union, 
whose editor has a local reputation for wit, killed Lottie 
Merrill and published her obituary, which was a keen 
satire upon country journalists. All the exchanges took 
up the story and reprinted the obituary ; the flood of 
letters ceased, and to-day in the hearts of many, no 
doubt, the name of Lottie Merrill, this remarkable 
myth, is deeply graven, and her remarkable career will 
probably be read with surprise. 
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A BROAD AND PLAIN HIGHWAY. 


THE plan of distribution which remains to be consid- 
ered is designed to avoid the greater part, if not all, of 
the objections urged against those already discussed. It 
is so simple in its elements, so economical in its admin- 
istration, and so apparently unobjectionable to any class 
of political thinkers that it is with no little diffidence 
that the author submits it for public consideration and 
asks the attention of our legislators to its thorough 
practicality. He cheerfully invites the most unsparing 
criticism of every feature of this plan, being fully con- 
scious that the results of the most prolonged investiga- 
tion may not unfrequently display the gravest defects 
to even the casual observer. With him this plan has 
been a matter of evolution. When, in 1870, he first 
began to think and write upon this subject, he was an 
advocate of the plan proposed in Senator Blair’s bill, so 
far as its main features are concerned. As time passed on 
and he came to consider the question more fully and to 
write upon its various aspects more copiously, he be- 
came thoroughly satisfied of the utter impracticality 
and unwisdom of such a measure. He then turned his 
attention to the plan first considered, which is so evi- 
dently loose and unguarded as to awaken suspicion on 
the part even of the most careless reader. Thoroughly 
convinced of the absolute impracticality of both of these 
plans and of any possible modification of either, he set 
himself at work to devise a system by which the govern- 
ment might apply effectively a portion of its revenues to. 
the cure of illiteracy economically and certainly, with- 
out in any manner disturbing the equanimity of the 

most sensitive advocate of the State Rights dogmas, 


and yet without opening any loophole for the misappli- 
cation of the fund by state authorities. The reader will 
perhaps feel inclined to laugh when told that this 
simple plan is the result of some ten years of earnest in- 
quiry and careful deliberation, yet such is the fact, as 
will appear more fully in subsequent papers of this 
series. 

Noné but those who have been for a considerable 
time engaged in the practical administration of the 
statute law can fully appreciate the difficulties that lie 
in the way of the inauguration of a new system. That 
peculiar legal imagination which foresees every obstacle 
and provides a remedy for every defect is so rare that 
one thus forewarned may be pardoned for hesitancy in 
regard to a matter which he has labored so long to per- 
fect. The inventor of material mechanisms can test 
the accuracy of his conclusions by a working - model 
which enables him to remove the deficiencies of his first 
conception and make his first machine complete in every 
part and movement. Not so with the legal fabricator. 
The test of his work comes only when it is put into 
operation. Its defects are first discovered when it is 
construed by the courts. 

Perhaps no ‘better school for the self-confident 
draftsman ofa statute designed to put in operation a 
new system could be devised than that which the writer 
has passed through. Almost every clause of our recon- 
structionary legislation has failed of its intended effect, 
because of the ignorance of the men who framed the 
laws in regard to the facts and circumstances that must 
attend their application. The first essential to the 
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preparation of an effective statute is a thorough practical 
knowledge of the circumstances that must attend its 
application. It is for this reason, no doubt, that the 
suggestions of the purely literary man are regarded 
with such unmitigated scorn by the man who calls him- 
self the practical legislator. In this case, there is re- 
quired of him who would successfully elaborate a plan 
by which the state and the nation may be enabled 
heartily to co-operate in securing the best resuits from 
the national appropriation, not only a sound theoretical 
knowledge of the relation of our individual states to the 
general government, but also a practical knowledge of 
the machinery by which both are operated, of the 
points of contact and divergence, a thorough apprehen- 
sion of the subject-matter and of the habits of thought, 
prejudices and inclinations of those to whom it is 
designed especially to apply. All this the writer has 
had a rare opportunity to acquire. The bench of a 
Southern state, during the ten years succeeding re- 
construction was no mean training-school for one who 
desired to solve such problems as are presented by the 
necessity which rests upon us of educating the illiterate 
voter in order to avoid the danger that must result from 
his ignorance. If it were not for such opportunity, 
coupled with the most earnest purpose to improve the 
same, he would never have presumed either to have 
criticized the plans of others or to have propounded his 
own. Having given the better portion of his manhood 
to the study of this question and its cognate phenomena 
from a standpoint of peculiar advantage, and having 
written several volumes for the purpose of directing 
public attention to the subject, he feels at liberty to 
speak, if not with authority, at least with the force of 
honest conviction based on wide experience and close 
observation. 

The elements of the problem for which a solution is 
proposed are by no means simple. They demand a 
system which shall : 

Utilize the existing educational systems of the various 
states. 

Command the approval of the most ultra State Rights 
theorist, as entirely constitutional in the method 
of distribution. 

Be a stimulus to public appropriation and _ private 
contribution in the states where illiteracy most 
abounds. 

Provide a method by which the appropriation may still 
be made available if the state authorities refuse to 
co-operate with the nation. 

On the other hand the proposed system must not— 
Propose a cumbrous and expensive array of federal 

officials. 

Nor place the fund under the control of any state offi- 
cials or state legislation. 

Nor leave any considerable loophole to fraud or mal- 
versation. 

To meet these requirements it is proposed that an act 
be passed containing the following provisions : 
I—Appropriating annually, for the promotion of pri- 

mary education, during the present census decade, 
a sum which is some multiple of the number of 
illiterates in the United States as shown by the 
census of 1880. 

II—Directing the distribution of this fund on the basis 
of illiteracy as shown in the census of 1880, and 
requiring the Commissioner of Education to assign 
to each township, parish or school district of each 
state the sum it is entitled to receive annually upon 
that basis. 

11I—That this money shall be applied by preference, to 


the support of free schools organized and operated 
under the law of the state in which the district is 
located. 

IV—That said fund shall only be used for the payment 
of teachers. 

V—tThat it shall only be paid out when the Commis- 
sioner shall be satisfied that the primary free school 
has been in operation not less than three months in 
any one year with such average of attendance as 
the Commissioner may prescribe considering the 
number of children within school-age resident in 
said district. 

ViI—That the amount thus appropriated shall in no 
case exceed one-third of the entire expense of main- 
taining said school, the balance to be made up out 
of the state, county or municipal appropriations for 
school purposes or by private contribution. 

ViI—That the necessary facts in regard to such school 
shall be ascertained by report of the proper officers 
under the state system, forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner through the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion and approved by him. 

VIlI—That payment of the sum to which such district 
shall be entitled be made after proof of compliance 
with the conditions of the statute, by check pay- 
able to the order of the teacher or other designated 
representative of the school, only after being coun- 
tersigned by the State Superintendent. 

1X—That in case there is no public school organized 
under the state system in operation within any dis- 
trict, or the authorities of the state refuse to estab- 
lish one, the people thereof, under such regulations 
as the Commissioner shall prescribe, may organize 
a private school, free to all within school-age resi- 
dent in said district (except in case of separate 
schools for different races) and by keeping the same 
in operation the required time, and paying at least 
two-thirds of the expenses thereof, shall be entitled 
to the benefit of the sum thus appropriated. 

X—The sum appropriated for one year shall not be ap- 
plied to school-work done in another year; nor 
the sum assigned to one district to the payment of 
teachers in another, and all assignments of this 
appropriation not applied for during the fiscal year 
for which they were designed shall, at the close of 
that period, be covered into th» Treasury. 

XI—The State Superintendent shall report to the Com- 
missioner the attendance, studies pursued and text- 
books used in every public school in his state mak- 
ing application for a share in such fund, and the 
Commissioner shall be entitled of right to visit and 
inspect such school at any time in person or by any 
agent whom he may authorize to act for him. 
Provided, that neither the said Commissioner nor his 
agent, nor any one acting on behalf of the United 
States, shall have any power or authority to interfere 
in any way in the management of said school, the 
employment or discharge of teachers, or the course of 
study presented or teat-books employed. 

XII—In case the state within which any district is 
located prescribes separate schools for white and 
colored pupils, then the sum to which the number 
of white illiterates in said district would entitle it 
to receive must be devoted to the aid of a.school 
for white children therein, and the sum which its 
number of colored illiterates would entitle it to re- 
ceive in like manner to the support of a school for 
colored children, and neither of these sums shall, 
under any circumstances, be used to aid a school 
for the benefit of the other race. 
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XIlI—The Commissioner shall be empowered to ap- 
point, in any county or district in which he sees fit, 
competent and reputable men or women to act as 
inspectors and make such report as he may desire 
without compensation. 

Persons such as are described in the last article can 
easily be found in every community, who will gladly 
devote one or more days to reporting the necessary 
facts in order to promote the cause of education in 
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their communities. This would be even more easily 
done at the South than at the North. There is hardly 
a town in that section where an educated lady might 
not be found who would be willing to inspect and report 
even upon a colored school located therein, and do it 
fairly and honestly, too. 

The operation of this. system will be considered in 
the next paper. 


A. W. TourGéE. 





RHODA FARRAND. 


BY ELEANOR A. HUNTER. 


In the last of these Centennial days, 

Let me sing a song to a woman’s praise ; 

How she proved herself in that time of strife, 
Worthy of being a patriot’s wife. 

A little woman she was—not young, 

But ready of wit and quick of tongue ; 

One of the kind of which Solomon told ; 

Setting their price above rubies and gold. 

A memory brave clings around her name ; 

’T was Rhoda Farrard, and worthy of fame. 
Though scarce she dreamed ’t would be woven in rhymes, 
In these—her granddaughter’s daughter’s times. 


Just out of the clamor of war’s alarms, 

Lay in tranquil quiet the Jersey farms ; 

And all of the produce in barn and shed 

By the lads and girls was harvested. 

For the winds of winter with storm and chill 
Swept bitterly over each field and hill. 

Her husband was with the army, and she 

Was left on the farm at Parsippany. 

When she heard the sound of a horse’s feet, 
And Marshall Doty rode up the street ; 

He paused but a moment, and handed down 

A letter for Rhoda from Morristown, 

In her husband’s hand—how she seized the sheet ; 
The children came running with eager feet : 
There were Nate and Betty, Hannah and Dan, 
To list to the letter, and thus it ran, 

After best greeting to children and wife : 
Heart of his heart, and the life of his life,’’ 

I read from the paper, wrinkled and brown, 
We are here for the winter in Morristown, 
And a sorry sight are our men to-day, 

In tatters and rags with no sign of pay. 

As we marched to camp, if a man looked back, 
By the dropping blood he could trace our track ; 
For scarcely a man has a decent shoe, 

And there ’s not a stocking the army through ; 
So send us stockings as quick as you can, 

My company needs them, every man, 

And every man is a neighbor’s lad ; 

Tell this to their mothers ; they need them bad.”’ 
Then, if never before, beat Rhoda’s heart, 

’T was time to be doing a woman’s part. 

She turned to her daughters, Hannah and Bet, 
Girls, each on your needles a stocking set, 

Get my cloak and hood ; as for you, son Dan, 
Yoke up the steers just as quick as you can ; 
Put a chair in the wagon, as you’re alive, 

I will sit and knit, while you go and drive.”’ 
They started at once on Whippany road, 

She knitting away while he held the goad. 

At Whippany village she stopped to call 


On the sisters Prudence and Mary Ball. 

She would not go in, she sat in her chair, 

And read to the girls her letter from there. 

That was enough, for their brothers three 

Were in Lieutenant Farrand’s company. 

Then on Rhoda went, stopping here and there, 

To rouse the neighbors from her old chair. 

Still while she was riding her fingers flew, 

And minute by minute the stocking grew. 

Across the country, so withered and brown, 

They drove till they came to Hanover town. 

There, mellow and rich, lay the Smiths’ broad lands. 
With them she took dinner and warmed her hands. 
Next toward Hanover Neck Dan turned the steers, 
Where her cousins, the Kitchels, had lived for years. 
With the Kitchels she supped, when homeward turned, 
While above her the stars like lanterns burned. 

And she stepped from her chair, helped by her son, 
With her first day’s work and her stockings done. 


On Rockaway river, so bright and clear, 

The brown leaf skims in the fall of the year. 
Around through the hills it curves like an arm, 
And holds in its clasp more than one bright farm. 
Through Rockaway valley next day drove Dan ; 
Boy though he was, yet he worked like a man. 
His mother behind him sat in her chair, 

Still knitting, but knitting another pair. 

They roused the valley, then drove through the gorge, 
And stopped for a minute at Compton’s forge, 
Then on to Boonton, and there they were fed, 
While the letter was passed around and read. 
Knit,’’ said Rhoda to all, ‘‘as fast as you can ; 
Send the stockings to me, and my son Dan 

The first of next week will drive me down, 

And I’ll take the stockings to Morristown.”’ 
Then from Boonton home and at set of sun 

She entered her house with her stockings done. 
On Thursday they knit from the morn till night, 
She and the girls, with all their might. 

When the yarn gave out they carded and spun, 
And every day more stockings were done. 

When the wool was gone, then they killed a sheep— 
A cosset—but nobody stopped to weep. 

They pulled the fleece, and they carded away, 
And spun and knitted from night until day. 

In all the country no woman could rest, 

But they knitted on like people “‘ possessed ’’; 
And Parson Condit expounded his views 

On the Sabbath day unto empty pews, 

Except for a few stray lads who came 

And sat in the gallery, to save the name. 

On Monday morn at an early hour 

The stockings came in a perfect shower-— 
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A shower that lasted until the night ; 

Black, brown and gray ones and mixed blue and white, 
There were pairs one hundred and thirty-three, 

Long ones, remember, up to the knee ; 

And the next day Rhoda carried them down 

In the old ox-wagon to Morristown. 

I hear like an echo the soldiers’ cheers 

For Rhoda and Dan, the wagon and steers, 

Growing wilder yet for the chief in command, 


While up at ‘‘salute’’ to the brow flies each hand 
As Washington passes, desiring then 
To thank Mistress Farrand in name of his men. 
But the words that her husband’s lips let fall, 

‘*T knew you would do it,’’ were best of all. 
And I think in these Centennial days 
That she should be given her meed of praise ; 
And while we are singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,”’ 
Her name with the others deserves to shine. 
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BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“Tr’s all right, 1 know. Auntie will tell when the 
time comes ; but I do wish [knew a little bit now. That 
wretched Pettis has stirred up everything, and nothing 
has been exactly the same since that evening, And 
now Uncle Horace and John are whisking off ; John, of 
course, but Uncle Horace was to have stayed right on. 
Why can’t everything be plain and right out? It would 
save such lots of trouble.”’ 

Dorothy looked half ready to cry, but dismissed the 
tendency at once, and ran down the stairs as lightly as 
if her heart had not been for a moment a good deal 
heavier than its ordinary wont. Miss Dunbar sat by 
her desk in the old dining-room, with a number of 
papers lying before her, and as Dorothy made a motion 
to retreat, called her to her, and kissed the bright face 
as the girl knelt by her side. 

‘*My blessed child,’? she said, ‘“‘ very soon I shall 
be able to tell you a good many things that will make 
you happy. It is not want of will now, but silence is 
best for a little while, and then we shall work together 
again.’’ 

“IT don’t mind,’’ Dorothy said, witha hug. “I did 
a little bit, but now that you have said this I won’t care 
if it ’s a year—only I hope it won’t be.”’ 

‘‘ This is something that you may read before I send 
it off,’ Miss Dunbar said presently, as Dorothy, who 
had slipped into her lap slipped out again. ‘“‘ It is in 
the line of our club work, but of course, cannot be read 
in it, as it tells too much that the members have no 
right to know. You remember my letter from Clara 
Milsted the other day, and her imploring request that I 
would send her some hints about the best ways of keep- 
ing boarders. Anna Freeman has succeeded so won- 
derfully that I decided to ask her if she would write out 
her experience and let me use it, of course, unsigned, 
and with no clue to its origin. This is it, and I findit a 
surprisingly interesting document. No one else will see 
it but ourselves. ”’ 

Dorothy took the sheets eagerly and settled herself 
in the window-seat, doubling her pretty fist and shak- 
ing it for a moment in the direction of Mr. Evarts and 
Mr. Pettis, who were coming down the street together, 
deep in conversation. Sybil passed them swiftly, bound 
on some errand of work, and nodded brightly to Doro- 
thy, who sprang up and then sat down again. 


‘* No use running after her, now,’’ she said, and began 
reading : 


‘* Autumn is almost here, dear Miss Dunbar, and the 
boarders are not yet gone; but they have been in my 
charge long enough to enable me to know definitely just 


about what I can calculate upon. If the details will help 
your friends at all, I am quite ready to give them ; for 
how it would have helped me in the beginning if I had 
had such knowledge to go upon! It makes a long story, 
but I must tell it all, if I tell anything, though perhaps my 
years of teaching make me think too much of details. 

‘*Let me beg of them first to count the cost. When 
we read of the successful results of an undertaking, it 
seems a very easy thing to follow in the same line. It 
takes so little work to follow along one step after another, 
to the conclusion—on paper—that we are apt to forget the 
weary hours of hard labor which must come between the 
plan and the performance. 

‘In keeping boarders it is not a light duty to satisfy the 
special tastes of different persons, and have everything 
agreeable and cheerful. But I was so worn with the 
drudgery of teaching that it did not seem more difficult a 
task than the one I was about to leave, though I knew my 
hours of rest and quiet would be less. Then, too, the 
satisfaction of managing one’s own house is worth many 
sacrifices. It seems natural that women should desire to 
have the care of a thousand little things which make up a 
home—pretty rooms, artistic objects, a well-set table, 
pleasant chambers—all these so truly belong to ‘our side 
of the house.’ And I made up my mind to see if the 
roomy old dwelling could not be made more homelike and 
attractive than boarding-houses usually are. 

**You know, dear friend, how the different members of 
the What-to-do Club came together and added many bits of 
brightness to the place. The parlors looked cool and fresh 
with matting on the floors, furniture newly covered, and 
the old frames polished and repaired. Sybil was in a 
great state of delight over the shape of sofas and chairs 
which had been stowed away in the‘attic, broken or old- 
fashioned, and unused for years. You remember how 
surprised you were to see the rooms when all were fitted 
up; the fine old mahogany and cherry which Sybil put in 
excellent condition. She sawed out for me some brackets 
of various sizes for corners and side-walls, on which I 
tacked coverings of silk and plush matched to harmonize, 
from the bits you gave me. Some were finished with 
spider-stitches of bright-colored floss, and they served to 
light up the rooms capitally. On one was a plate of moss 
in which grew dainty wild flowers and vines ; another held 
a vase of trailing ivy ; on others, Christmas plaques or 
some little ornament left from mother’s scanty store of 
pretty things. The walls needed pictures, but my Madonna 
de San Sisto—my school-prize, you know—over the man- 
tel, was always a source of delight. An old chenille 
shawl did duty as a spread for the corner table, on which 
were some of my best books, and then I turned to the 
chambers. 

‘Sybil had glued and mended here, and helped me im- 
provise a toilet-table in each room out of boxes covered 
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with old muslin over colored cambric. AndI prevailed on 
father to make a pine frame to cover the cracked corners 
of a mirror. On this I painted a shaded gray background, 
and on that a spray of morning-glories. Dorothy’s bright 
face looked in from time to time, and her quick fingers 
took hold of whatever I was at work upon, giving every- 
thing she: touched a grace of their own. She it was who 
covered small boxes for ottomans—father had nailed on 
covers, so they were shoe-boxes, too—and who brought 
over to me a pretty set of ‘splashers’ for the wash- 
stands, which were simply breadths of an old dotted 
muslin dress, gathered lengthwise, with bows of narrow 
ribbon at the corners. Then I had curtains of cheap cot- 
tage muslin, and for rugs bits of bright carpeting, with 
red flannel cut into fringe for borders, and afew Japanese 
fans on the walls, so that altogether the chambers did 
look more cheery than I had hoped they would. 

‘¢ *My heart was in my mouth,’ as Molly Peters says, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Turner drove up from the station and 
took possession of the southeast corner room and the one 
back of it for the summer. Miss Tryphena had been up to 
see if everything was ready and to give her last bit of advice. 

*** Give ’em plenty to eat,’ said she, ‘but don’t over 
do it. I’ve heerd that one of these city houses has less on 
the table in three meals than we have in one. There’s 
Molly’s always a-cautionin’ me not to have too many kinds ; 
she ses it’s vulgar and destroys theappetite. But twan’t 
so when I was young. Then we couldn’t never have too 
many kinds on the table to onct. There ’s Miss Price— 
she that was Charles Lane’s daughter, who used to pride 
herself on having four kinds o’ sass for company tea, ’nd 
sometimes four kinds o’ cake, ’ncludin’ fried cakes. She 
grew kind o’ beat out tryin’ to do so much, and peaked 
away and died. Toward the last she hated the sight o’ 
vittles. ‘‘ They ’ve been the death o’ me,”’ she said. ‘‘ But 
I do like to set a good table myself.”’ ’ 

‘¢ ¢T cannot do anything like that, Miss Tryphena,’ said 
I, my heart sinking with apprehension. ‘They shall have 
the best of a kind, but not many kinds at once. Amanda 
Jane and I will have all we can do.’ 

‘* ¢ Well,’ she said, in a comforting way, ‘no doubt 
they ’ll have better’n they deserve. I know you’ll do 
your part, and when you want advice, run down and see 
me for ’t.’ 

‘*Mrs. Turner was a pale woman, with bright black 
eyes, a hollow chest and a slight cough. Her husband, a 
broad-shouldered, sandy-complexioned man, had a hearty, 
ringing tone that made one feel good; while Bessie, a 
lovely child of five years, was too like her mother. But, 
as you know, they both look like different beings already, 
and are content to stay on into October. 

‘‘ Amanda Jane was what you might call a ‘ peculiar’ 
woman. Having made an unfortunate marriage in her 
youth—her husband ran away soon after—she was in- 
clined to be cynical, and had to be studied as much 
as the boarders ; and I had to fill the gaps in the house- 
hold. She was full of suppressed curiosity to see the 
boarders, but would not have confessed it for the world. 
She had some nice short biscuit for tea, which, with 
stewed berries, cup-cake, cottage cheese and an omelette, 
made a nice-looking table, decorated as it was with the 
few pieces of china that are left from mother’s wedding- 
set. They all seemed to enjoy it, even to Amanda Jane’s 
bustling in from the kitchen with plates of fresh biscuit 
which she pressed them to take in the most familiar way. 
If they were amused, they had the good manners to show 
nothing of the kind. Not so with Mr. and Mrs. Barnes and 
the two orphan grandsons who came the next day. 

“These last, two finely grown boys of twelve and four- 
teen, nearly teased the life out of poor Amanda Jane. 
They and the grandparents occupied the two rooms 
directly across the hall from Mr. and Mrs. Turner, who, 
with us, felt the full effects of their mischief and poor 
training. They climbed every tree on the place, ravaged 


the garden, chased dogs, fished in all the brooks, com- 
ing home dripping long after dinner-time, tramped up 
and down stairs just as poor Mrs. Turner was trying to 
get her afternoon nap, and did, in all respects, just the 
things you would least expect. They made father so cross 
that I had hard work to get him to do anything for me, 
and Am:nuda Jane—she is so particular to be called by her 
whole name—gave me a regular scare every week by 
threatening to leave me alone. At first I was all but wild, 
but finally concluded to go on, do the best I could, and 
not worry. 

‘¢Gradually, when I learned to keepcool, things righted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnes were fussy and querulous. He was 
a fault-finding, tyrannical man, and his wife dare not 
openly dispute his will. She let him be harsh to the 
boys, and made amends by petting them privately, and 
all the rest of us suffered in consequence. Charley, 
the elder, was an obstinate fellow, who would have 
his own way; but Will, the other, was a good deal 
spoiled. They liked me from the first; and when I 
politely asked them to stop doing a troublesome thing, 
they tried to give it up, for my sake. But the boy in them 
was too strong for their wills, often. The Turners were 
so kind and considerate that I grew to look upon them as 
friends. Such as they make sunshiny places wherever 
they go. 

“‘T tried to set a liberal table and yet count the cost and 
waste nothing. In this, but for the advice of Miss Try- 
phena and Mrs. Lovering, I do not know how I should 
have got along. Every one in the house wanted things 
cooked his or her own way. We had coffee, tea and 
chocolate for breakfast, and I burned my face over the 
stove before every meal, helping Amanda Jane. Charley 
Barnes would eat anything, but Will had been pampered 
till nothing was quite right. Whatever was not on the 
table was just what he always wanted, and finally Mrs. 
Barnes wished me to give him either a piece of pie or 
cake for breakfast. ‘His appetite needs coaxing,’ she 
said. I refused that, and the old lady never deigned to 
look at me for a week. No wonder Will would not eat 
breakfast ; for the boy had candy, cake or nuts in his 
room all the time. 

“‘T watched the odds and ends closely and kept account 
of every penny spent. Harding brought me pretty good 
meat on the whole, though sometimes it would spoil 
before he came round again. Eggs were my one resource. 
I coaxed father to try Amy Allston’s way of taking care 
of chickens, and they did well. Served in various ways 
they saved meat for breakfast. Sometimes for that meal 
we had: chipped beef cooked in cream, or corned-beef 
hash, or fried mush and maple syrup, or fresh fish from 
the lake. Then there was always oatmeal or cracked 
wheat and cream, and milk for all who chose, and the 
cow was a most important addition to the resources. 
For dinner—soup, saved from rib-bones and trimmings of 
joints, with the addition of macaroni, or vegetables, or 
split-peas, or barley, was always relished. One or two 
kinds of vegetables besides potatoes followed, then a plain 
rice pudding, or jelly, or a simple custard, and later in the 
season fruit or melons in the place of cooked deserts. 
For these latter we were dependent on St. Albans. It is 
strange how little fruit there is in the country ; everybody 
seems too busy to set out bushes. But, seeing that keep- 
ing summer boarders was to be my lot, I prevailed on 
father to set out some plants which we got from a nursery. 
Mr. Turner’s kindness to father, whom he took pains to 
talk with on every occasion, was a great help and en- 
couragement. He made father feel his manhood and his 
duty; he sent for berry bushes, and showed him how and 
when to set them out. Mrs. Turner used to go out and sit 
in the shade while father worked, and little Bessie and he 
were the best of friends. 

‘*We all had pleasant chats at tea-time, when we had 
either toast, or Graham gems, or corn bread, with a little 
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relish of some kind, custard and chipped béef or eggs. 
My aim was to have a few things at a time, have them 
good, and change the bill of fare from day to day. 1 was 
driven to my wit’s end to get vegetables and fruit, and 
was often reduced to using canned goods, or dried berries 
for sale at St. Albans. But we shall do better next year, 
and Miss Tryphena often helped me out. She came down 
several times and showed me how to make nice salads of 
potatoes, or lettuce, or water-cress, or even bits of fish, or 
veal and tomatoes. Pies we discarded as well as rich 
dishes of all kinds, and when fall fruit came on we had 
variety enough. There were baked quinces and cream, 
apples in every form, pears, plums and grapes. 

‘The Barnes frequently hinted that they should like one 
thing or another, but deeply annoyed as I might be, they 
never knew it, for I kept on the even tenor of my way, 
cheered by dear Mrs. Turner, whose kind heart readily 
saw and sympathized with my efforts to do the best I 
could. If Amanda Jane was too trying or father very 
fault-finding—if Will Barnes skimmed the cream or stole 
the cake—if Grandmother Barnes nagged me too sharply 
or the Grandfather was too fractious to be endurable, it 
was to her room I fled for refuge. And it seemed as if the 
womanly sympathy she gave me served to return to her 
in increased strength. Her cheeks grew round and held 
a flush of color in them ; her step was lighter, the cough 
was a thing of the past, and her good husband grew more 
joyous and hearty than at first, in his delight at her 
amendment. Little Bessie was the especial pleasure .of 
the house. Even crabbed Mr. Barnes would catch her in 
his arms and toss her to his shoulder, and march up and 
down the walk, with her arms about his neck. 

‘‘But I have forgotten to tell you that Molly Peters and 
her cousin Almira, seeing my difficulty in getting fresh 
vegetables, came to my help. One raised a patch of peas 
and the other one of turnips, each taking care of her own, 
and they were as glad to get the pay as I was to have the 
vegetables. They were very loth, at first, to have it 
known that they worked in the garden, but your frank 
praise and Dorothy’s laughing kindness made it easier for 
them. Indeed, I am quite sure that they only thought of 
it from your suggestion, dear Miss Dunbar, good friend 
that you are! How changed Lowgate is since you came 
among us! You are the solvent in which we all meet and 
know one another. 

‘‘The dog-days were very trying, for the cook-stove had 
to roast and bake when the thermometer was at 90° as well 
as when it was at 20°, and everybody was captious. 
Sometimes meat would fail altogether, and nothing but 
salt fish and eggs to be had. But necessity developed a 
taste for cooking, and we got along, somehow. And, will 
you believe it? when the Barnes left the other day they 
had the good feeling to say they had never spent a pleas- 
anter summer, and should be glad to come next year. 
The Turners have engaged the same rooms, and two other 
families, friends of theirs, will fill the west wing, and per- 
haps more, who are indefinitely engaged—about enough 
to fill the house. 

‘You will want to know how much I have made. The 
garden was so small that I had to buy more vegetables 


than I shall next year, and my fruit bill was high. In 
fact all we furnished was milk, potatoes and a few things 
of the kind. Come to take three hearty meals a day for 
ten persons and it counts up fast. I had $24 a week for 
the Barnes family and $14 for the Turners. Amanda Jane 
had $9 a month, and the washwoman half as much more. 
Amanda Jane could not understand why they all needed 
a towel apiece every day and table napkins three or four 
times a week, but they had them, and all this was given 
out to Maggie McShane, who was called in for extra 
cleaning. Taking one week with another, the table ex- 
penses were $2.20 for each person, or $22 for the family. 
Add to this $9 per month for Amanda Jane’s wages and $6 
for washing and cleaning, it cost me about $26 per week 
to keep up the modest boarding-house, leaving $12 per 
week as my profit. With this as a beginning, you may be 
sure Iamcontent. But out of the gain must come a few 
repairs and some fresh table and bed-linen for next year. 

‘‘Father is ever so much happier and better than I 
have ever known him to be. Mr. and Mrs. Turner’s influ- 
ence has done a world of good. They appealed in such a 
delicate way to his pride and affection for me, that he is 
doing up many a job to make the place look better. He 
agrees to paint it over inside this winter, and put the old 
bar-room—how I have hated that place !—in order to carry 
out the plans of the Turners for next summer— plans 
which I shall not give in this letter. In fact, father is 
already doing well in house-painting around the village. 
He has a good deal of talent that way, and his services 
are in such demand that he feels much pride and ambition 
in bringing his earnings to me to spend in housekeeping, 
which is simple enough, now that all are gone but we two. 
Iam in school again; but if we do as well another sum- 
mer as I hope, this will be my last winter spent in that 
way. Can you guess what it is to have the prospect of a 
pleasant, tasteful home, after years of privation, struggle 
and sometimes shame, dear Miss Dunbar? 

‘*Poor mother’s later years were hard enough. How she 
must rejoice, in her heavenly home, if the spirits of the 
just made perfect can, that her husband and child begin 
to see the dawning of a brighter and better day. With 
more thanks for your kindness and thoughtfulness than I 
can well express, I am always gratefully: yours, 

“‘ANNA FREEMAN.” 


Dorothy’s face was very quiet and tender as she 
looked up to Miss Dunbar, who had come in again and 
now took the pages from her. 

‘How many people you have helped to know just 
what to do!” she said. ‘I wish I might ever know 
half as well.”’ 

“T think you may know even better, some day,”’ 
Miss Dunbar began ; but the door opened, and as John 
Raymond came in Dorothy sprang up, and exclaimed 
with delight at the string of trout he displayed. George 
followed, receiving them with equal admiration, and 
then John said : ‘‘Come, Dorothy, I want to show you 
something else, and led the way to the bottom of the 
garden. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Out in the cold the bare trees stand— 

Standing in crispness all over the land, 

And over the hills the fences lie— 

Nothing to cover them under the sky. 

The oaks keep their wrappings of crisp brown leaves, 
The cedars stand clustered in dark-green sheaves, 
But the sycamore stark, and the steel-gray ash 
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Are cold and bare, boldly breasting the lash, 
When the autumnal winds dealt their blows around 
Every clinging leaf was hurled to the ground. 
Pale corn-field stubbles lean them down, 
Harsh briars weep over the stone rows brown, 
The sullen sky sifts its feathery sea 
And covers them all. It is warm to me. 
Tosz HopGe. 





A SCOTTISH-AMERICAN IN IRELAND. 


THE affairs of the Isle of Saints have been so much 
before the American public of late years, and they are 
generally of such an interesting description, that, per- 
haps, some opinions and impressions of a native of Scot- 
land will not be uninteresting, especially if his remarks 
relate to some collateral branches of the subject which 
are not much written about. All observant men 
who have visited Ireland in these later days have 
seen with grief and amazement the thick cloud that 
has settled over the land. Misery, misgovernment, 
disappointed hopes, have at last broken the spirit of 
the gayest and most sanguine of all races. The Irish 
peasant of fifty or sixty years ago—the Irish peasant 
whom Lever loved to paint—is a thing of the past. 
Puritanism and formulism have not quite eradicated 
all traces of ‘‘merry England ;”’ but ‘* ould Ireland ”’ 
has passed away forever. Beneath the most galling 
and oppressive of all agrarian systems the life and 
spirit have been crushed out of a race so spirituel, 
so delicately organized, that John Stuart Mill declares 
them, in these qualities, to be the modern counterpart 
of the old Greek people. One by one, even all the 
favorite amusements have disappeared. On saints’ days 
crowds, seeking physical or spiritual health, no longer 
throng to the holy wells. That graceful superstition, 
the last relic of the rites practised two thousand years 
ago by the Druids, who made the groves of Tara musical 
with their hymns, is forgotton. The ‘ wake,’’ that 
picturesque barbarism, has passed away; the wild 
caoine of the women is no longer heard at the funeral. 
An Irish fair is nowadays a place where there is much 
chaffering, and not a little drinking, of the dull Anglo- 
Saxon type; the whoop of the rival factions is never 
heard ; no coat is dragged across the green; no shillalah 
is wielded ; there is little of the fun or the fighting 
that made the Irish fair once the most amusing; if 
the most dangerous of spectacles. The match-maker, 
the cosherer, the dancing-master, are only memories 
of the past; the old village piper is a broken- 
hearted pauper in the nearest workhouse; the hedge- 
school is broken up, the old teacher lies in some 
forgotton and uncared-for grave; some of his little 
scholars are stout shepherds in the Australian bush, 
others have found their last resting-place in the battle- 
grounds of Virginia, while millions of others have left 
the country for ever, to settle in a land where rack- 
rents and evictions are unknown. 

It is difficult for any one living in Ireland for any 
length of time in these days to escape having a strong 
. political bias in one direction or another, and it is quite 
remarkable the number of Scotchmen who go there, 
generally Radicals or Liberals at first, but who quickly 
become transformed into Tories of the most pronounced 
type. The change, after all, is not surprising. There 
is no middle class in Ireland corresponding to that in 
England or Scotland (I refer more particularly to the 
South and West of Ireland), and consequently we have 
the landlords on one side, who are all Conservatives, and 
mostly of the narrowest type, as might be expected from 
their insular position and upbringing ; whilst the other 
class, comprising the great bulk of the farmers, shop- 
keepers and laborers, who are in great part quite unedu- 
cated in the true sense of the word, are the sport of the 
numerous agitators who appear on the scene, and are in 
turn Fenians, Land Leaguers, or Nationalists, as cir- 
— compel. As to the healthy Liberal type of 
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politician, there is no such person in Ireland, if we 
except the insignificant following of Mr. Dickson of 
Dungannon, and the half dozen other Liberal members 
in the North ; and even that small section is threatened 
with extinction since the invasion of the North by the 
Nationalists, as the Catholic portion of the Liberals 
will throw in their lot with Mr. Parnell, and the Pro- 
testant portion will naturally join the Conservatives in 
the attempt to defeat the common enemy. Thus the 
Liberal Scotchman in Ireland has to choose what he 
considers the least of two evils, and become a Conserva- 
tive ; and if he lives much in the society of the county 
gentlemen, or ‘‘ gentry,’’ he finds it hard to resist the 
contagion of such an atmosphere, and eventually he 
becomes as ardent a hater of Mr. Gladstone as any of 
them. 

The dearth of manufactures is the most striking fact 
which the stranger from an industrial country notices, 
and what makes this more painfully apparent to him 
are the ruins everywhere visible, especially along the 
banks of rivers, of vast piles of buildings formerly de- 
voted to milling and manufacturing industry. The 
Southern towns, too—and in this respect they afford a 
remarkable contrast to those in the North—have uni- 
formly a decaying appearance, as if the thriving ele- 
ment had been eliminated from them and they were left 
to the natural processes of decay. I need not say that, 
where these symptoms occur, there is also an undue 
proportion of misery and dirt, and that, however pic- 
turesque many of the Irish towns undoubtedly are, the 
dominating impression left on the visitor’s mind is the 
prevalence of scenes of squalor and filth and ruin. If 
you ask the Conservative—generally a landlord, small 
or great—what is the cause of this, he will tell you it is 
in the naturally lazy and thriftless character of the 
people. If you ask the Nationalist—that being the 
popular creed at present—he will tell you it is entirely 
due to ignorant legislation, and that until this is re- 
formed, and landlordism abolished and the people are 
allowed to manage their own affairs, the country must 
go from bad to worse. As usual, the truth lies mid- 
way, but is nearer the latter than the former explana- 
tion. Legislation and landlordism have undoubtedly 
been the bane of this country in the past—legislation 
by ruining its manufacturers, and landlordism by well- 
nigh ruining the farmers ; and, unfortunately, both bad 
and good legislation have tended to the same result, just 
as the repeal of the corn laws—one of the most bene- 
ficial measures ever effected—was simply ruinous to the 
milling industry which was formerly carried on so ex- 
tensively in Ireland. Even to the present day its influ- 
ence is in operation, and profitable milling is becoming 
more difficult every year, so that it is now almost con- 
fined to large capitalists, the smaller men being driven 
out of the field. The evils of landlordism have been so 
amply discussed that I need hardly refer to the subject. 
A more monstrous system never had existence in the 
worst days of tyranny, and it is a significant fact that 
the landlords themselves were really not aware that 
their position or conduct was other than eminently 
respectable and just, until the whole civilized world 
startled them with the picture of their misdoings. So 
much for the enlightenment of the governing classes of 
unhappy Ireland. 

There is another important factor to be taken into 
account in estimating the dearth of manufactures and 
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general trade in. the country, and that is the intense 
dislike of the upper classes to be connected in any way 
with trade. There is a social hierarchy there which is 
more marked and exacting than that of any other 
country in Europe, and it would be a degradation of 
the worst kind to allow any of the members of a respect- 
able family to become connected with any industry, 
however honorable and honest it might be. This is true 
of all classes, however poor, claiming to be of respecta- 
ble origin—to the thousands of squireens with their large 
families and small properties, as well as to that still 
more unfortunate number who own large estates and 
owe large mortgages. What are considered to be the 
only legitimate occupations for the sons of gentlemen in 
Ireland are the army, the Church, banking, police, and 
civil engineering—all, indeed, poor enough, looked at 
from a pecuniary point of view, which is the ultimate 
test, even with the candidates for the Church, whose 
prospects have been so sadly interfered with by Mr. 
Gladstone. The truth of the pecuniary theory is proved 
by the admission to the Episcopal Church in late years 
of men of both inferior ability and social position, who 
would not have had a chance of entrance prior to 
1871. 

Americans who do not know will be amused to learn 
that in Ireland a policeman and a gentleman—using the 
latter word in its society sense—may exist in the same 
personage. I do not mean the rank and file, although 
a ‘‘ranker’’ is sometimes a gentleman, too, but what 
is called the sub-inspector of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, a position corresponding to a superintendent in 
this country. These officers are not, as in the English 
and Dublin city police, promoted from the ranks, but 
are admitted by a severe competitive examination, and 
rank as lieutenant and captain, according to the grade, 
in the army. The pay is rather poor, in all amounting 
to from $1000 to $1200 a year, and so the sub has some 
difficulty in maintaining the social status to which his 
position entitles him. He has, however, the prospect of 
promotion to be chief of his county, or to be a resident 
magistrate, both of which are well-paid appointments. 
I may add that the Royal Irish Constabulary—a semi- 
military body of police, to which we have no parallel 
in America—the nearest approach to it in Europe 
being the Parisian gendarmerie—is composed of 15,000 
infantry and 500 cavalry, thoroughly drilled and well 
equipped, averaging five feet eleven inches in height, 
and armed with the Martini-Henry rifle and sword 
bayonet. The uniform resembles that of the Rifle 
Brigade in the army—dark green with black facings. 
It is, however, somewhat more showy. The non-com- 
missioned officers wear gold chevrons in lieu of black, 
and the commissioned officers wear gold ornaments 
instead of silver. 

It will be seen that not one of the occupations des- 
cribed is of the productive kind ; and if the respectable 
young man is actually reduced to the necessity of 
engaging in trade of any sort he is discreetly sent out of 
the country in order that his odious offence may not be 
too papable to his genteel friends. It is no less thana 
national calamity that such senseless prejudice should 
exist at this time of the day, and it has probably worked 
as effectively as bad legislation, or anything else, in 
preventing the establishment of productive industry in 
the country, which depends for its successful prosecu- 
tion on a greater amount of intelligence and enterprise 
than is to be found, as a rule, among the lower grades 
of society. While so much blame for the present con- 
dition of things must be attributed to the stupid conduct 
of the better class, the other and lower class must by 


no means be freed from their share in the result. Not 
long ago Mr. Bright, when replying to some of his Irish 
opponents in Parliament, who were accusing the 
‘* hated rule ’’ for all their calamities, tauntingly asked 
them what they had done for the last hundred years 
to endeavor to re-establish their ruined trades, and 
pointed to a very different state of things in the North. 
It was a most pertinent retort. True, it is easier to 
destroy than to build up an industry, but the character 
of the averaged Celtic Irishman has become so demor- 
alized by centuries of miseries and poverty that he 
seems to have no longer the activity and perseverance 
necessary for successful competition in the struggle for 
existence. I say this, of course, only of those left in 
the country ; for the best part of the inhabitants, who 
are possessed of courage and resolution and a laudable 
desire to improve their position, have betaken them- 
selves to other climes where there are better chances 
for them. 

To a Scotchman who is accustomed to the neat and 
clean ‘‘ steading,’ the carefully-tilled fields free of weeds, 
with trimmed hedges, and all the indications of thrift 
and cleanliness—they always go together—it is painful, 
and worse, it is disgusting, to see the contrast in Ire- 
land—farms badly tilled and full of weeds, hedges 
wholly untended, and usually from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet high ; ditches and dykes of the most primitive 
kind, and occupying ten times more ground than they 
need. Then, as to the steadings, the ‘‘midden”’ is 
generally directly in front of the door of the house and 
the whole yard a mass of filth and stench. Dairy farms 
form no exception to this rule, and it is under these 
conditions that Irish butter, for which cleanliness is 
everything, is made. No wonder it occupies a second 
or third place in the British markets, although it ought 
easily to take and keep the first place, with such un- 
equalled facilities as nature has given for its manufac- 
ture. Canon Bagot has a deal to do yet in his benevolent 
enterprise. 

Scotch farmers, somehow, do not thrive in the 
South of Ireland, and they are not nearly so numerous 
as formerly, as is witnessed by the general decay of the 
Presbyterian churches in that section of the country, 
where they are everywhere struggling, and, indeed, 
seem to be near their extinction. The failure of the 
Scotch farmers is due to a variety of causes. The cli- 
matic conditions were quite different from what they 
had been accustomed to ; jealousy and bad feeling were 
frequently engendered in the neighborhood by any ex- 
hibition of undue enterprise or industry ; and the Scotch- 
man, too, has been subjected to the rapacity of his 
needy and unscrupulous landlord. 

Miséry and injustice beget hate, and the worst pas- 
sions of the Irish people have been brought to the 
surface during the last agitation. A long time it will 
take to allay these, but I think the turn has come ; and 
with two, I might say splendid, harvests in succession, 
the farmer in Ireland again finds that he can put money 
in his pocket, and certainly no inducement is more 
powerful than that to make him follow the paths of 
peace and order. To-day the alternative in poor old 
Ireland is—find profitable occupation for the people, or 
make the surplus population emigrate; and, alas! 
emigration is found to be the only remedy, at-present, 
for all the ills from which the Irish suffer. Said Mr. 
Bright, a short time ago, at the Rotunda banquet, 
‘‘The Irish peasant, when he asks for food and freedom 
and blessings, his eye follows the setting sun, the as- 
piration of his heart reaches beyond the wide Atiantic, 
and in spirit he grasps hands with the great republic of 
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the West.”’ 
ant for that 
‘* Poor withered breast of earth, 
That once exuberant nourished love and mirth,” 
has been slowly abandoned for a passionate desire to 
leave the old country forever for this El Dorado of the 
poor—these United States—where in the coming years 
the problem of existence is destined to take new propor- 
tions. Thus it is that ten thousand wounds are opened 
in the veins of Ireland from which its life-blood has been 
pouring for more than a quarter of a century. The 
Irish peasant now goes, not to a place of banishmert, 


So true it is that the love of the Irish peas- 


but to a home ; he comes to a country where he will be 
greeted in familiar accents by dear friends—to a land 
where he will be surrounded by kinsmen, and not 
strangers—where his last hours will be comforted by 
the ministrations of women of his race and priests of his 
faith—to, in short, a new Ireland having all of the old 
Ireland save its misery. Hence it is that the Irish 
peasant of to-day is in Ireland—but not of it ; that he 
is dead to the interests of the welfare of his country ; 
that his eyes are always turned toward the West ; that 
in geographical position a Briton, he is at heart an 
American. 
D. CuMMING MACDONALD. 
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THE PRINCIPAL OFFICE OF THE CONTINENT IS 
Now AT 23 PARK Row, NEw YorK. Mail Matter 
not so addressed is necessarily delayed, and is far more 
likely to be lost altogether than if sent direct. Editors 
of exchanges, publishers of books intended for review, 
and ALL CoRRESPONDENTS will please note the change. 
The Philadelphia office will be kept open for the recep- 
tion of subscriptions and advertisements, but parties 
who have to address us by mail should do so at the 
New York office. 

x 

UNDER the title of ‘‘ A History of the Committee of 
One Hundred,’’ Mr. George Vickers has brought out 
the first volume of a work which must possess ‘great 
local interest for Philadelphians, and which in its gen- 
eral bearing on the municipal bugbear of ‘‘ Bossism ”’ in 
great cities has undoubted value for thoughtful Amer- 
icans everywhere. With the most cordial appreciation 
of all that the Committee of One Hundred did for the 
cause of reform in the government of city and state, and 
recognizing the value of the volume before us to political 
history, we cannot forbear making this the occasion of 
a few words touching the underlying principle of such 
organizations as the one whose history is here set forth : 
Our belief in a republican form of government, in 
the virtue and intelligence of the people, and in the 
right and duty of party organization is such that we 
look with something akin to alarm at all voluntary, 
self-propogating non-representative political organiza- 
tions, it matters not what their name or character. We 
may be all wrong, but we think the people of Phila- 
delphia a greater and nobler thing than the ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of One Hundred.”’ If the people choose to 
meet in wards and precincts, and by the popular 
voice compose such a voluntary body of advisers and 
representatives, we have no objection. In that case, 
we do not doubt there might be found a party in that 
city which might easily make its administration all 
that could be desired. The people, however, are the 
source of all power, and any body of men that seeks to 
act for them without authority is a dangerous thing. 
There may be times whena committee of safety becomes 
a necessity. The Vigilantes of San Francisco did not a 
little good. Tammany Hall may have been harmless 
and patriotic in its earlier days. The Republican ward 
associations of New York and Brooklyn were devised 
by some of the best men of the land as a necessary and 


inoffensive system. Like the political vigilance com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, they all had the unfortunate 
and dangerous principle of self-propagation and exclu- 
sion. The people, the masses, givers of power, had no 
means of breaking through the charmed circle and 
participating directly or indirectly in its actions or 
deliberations. Their only course was to approve or 
disapprove what was done. 
* 

MOREOVER, the Committee in question is founded on 
the essentially false and dangerous doctrine, that it 
is the rich man who has the greatest stake in the 
government, and the deepest interest in its just 
and economical administration. Exactly the reverse is 
true. It is the poor man who has not only the most 
need of the law’s protection, but the largest stake in 
the prosperity of the community in which he dwells. 
The rich man can endure oppression, disorder, ex- 
travagance. They touch only the fringe of his existence. 
When a dollar is added to the poor man’s burdens he 
must pay it with his marrow. The rich maa can and 
does avoid taxation. The poor man has no means of 
hiding the little that he hath from the tax-gatherer’s 
eye. The rich man when oppressed in one city can flee 
into another. The world is open to him. He can bid 
defiance to unfavorable legislation, because he can go 
beyond its reach ; not so with the poor man. The lives 
that look to him for daily food bind him with steely 
chains to the spot where he may hardly win to-morrow’s 
bread. His stake in good government is not this or 
that mere luxury; it is not the mere matter of an 
extra thousand or another million of dollars ; his stake 
is life, intelligence, comfort for himself, those whom he 
loves and their children forever. Good or bad he cannot 
escape. His only remedy is to make his influence felt in 
ameliorationand change. Whatever tends to separate the 
rich from the poor in our government smacks of danger, 
whether it be a senate of millionaires or a self-consti- 
tuted committee who boast that they voice the intelli- 
gence and wealth of a city. The most dangerous 
dogma of the present time is that idea which seems 
latent in so many American minds to-day, that wealth 
makes a good citizen and poverty a bad one. The idea 
that there is a sort of rotation which is inevitable in 
the development of governments—cycles in history as 
some visionaries have been wont to claim—imay be true 
or false, but there is nothing in our history thus far to 
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sustain the idea that an aristocracy is likely to take the 
place of democracy. That wealth is daily claiming 
more consideration is very true ; that the poor man is 
hardly ever accounted worthy of public trust or honor 
is equally true, but these facts, instead of showing 
the course of the future and the final transform- 
ation of our institutions, may very much more cer- 
tainly be regarded as the evidence8 of coming conflict. 
Reform is always the watchword of change in free 
governments. Csesar and Napoleon came into power as 
reformers. Nor was there lacking in both cases the 
most solid ground for such claims in their behalf. 
They brougt order out of disorder, substituted a better 
administration for a worse one. The only trouble was 
that they did for the people in these respects what the 
people would better have done for themselves, and 
whoever undertakes such guardianship of the people’s 
rights is pretty sure in time either to feel the people’s 
power or become the people’s oppressor. 
a*s 

Ir is not unfrequently remarked that when the 
future historian sits him down to write the record of the 
present century he will find himself in no want of mate- 
rial, since the files of the daily papers will give him all 
the data he may require concerning the manners and 
customs of the day. We may add, however, that he 
will suffer quite as much from a surplus of material as 
did his predecessors, who wrote concerning the period 
not covered by rotary presses, from a dearth thereof. 
But this is not all: how is he to distinguish between 
fact and fancy ? In the present time, seeking for inci- 


dents to iend the narrative a local color he will come 


across such paragraphs as afford the text for Mr. Wells’ 
‘“‘ History of a Myth,”’ published in the present number 
of THE CONTINENT. We are assured by the author 
that as a bit of literary history the paper is strictly 
accurate, and the letters as printed, true copies of the 
original documents. The illustrated papers, too, of the 
class to which the Police Gazette and the Day’s Doings 
belong, illustrated ‘‘ Miss Merrill’s’? adventure in its 
various phases, so that art, so called, goes hand in hand 
with literature in this branch of the craft as well as in 
its higher walks. We can imagine the credulous reader 
of these dreadful sheets saying: ‘‘ There it is ali drawn 
out ; it must be true.’? Another case in point is the 
recent publication of a highly sensational narrative of 
a hunting adventure in the ‘‘ Rockies,’”? wherein a 
hunter and a grizzly bear coast down a long snow-slide 
together and start an avalanche, which overwhelms the 
bear, but from which the hunter miraculously escapes. 
We happen to have heard the fact which in this 
case underlies the fiction, and to our thinking the 
story was improved so much that it was spoiled, for 
the adventure, as it actually happened, was one the 
memory of which might well last a man a lifetime. 
Such paragraphs, however, are read every day with 
childlike credulity by a very respectable percentage 
of the American people. How, then, shall the coming 
student of our times understand that they are merely 
jokes? Foreigners, as we ali know, base their estimate 
of American manners and customs on just such state- 
ments, and who can blame them? To-day, in reading 
history, one is often tempted to set it down as a tissue 
of falsehoods, but the historians of former times could 
in general draw only upon their own individual imagi- 
nations. The authors of coming time, on the other 
hand, will have abundant store of fancies printed ready 
to their pens ; they will naturally accept them as facts, 
and the result must assuredly be brilliant, if not trust- 


worthy. Considering the very common practice of thus 
publishing falsehoods as facts, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the press must largely lose what remains 
to it of that authoritative character which is its proper 
prerogative. 

a" 

THE ‘‘rampant Americanism’’ we are so often 
accused of possessing, is certainly not always in the 
ascendant ; no faintest trace having been perceptible 
either before or after the ceremonies which have 
recently taken place in Boston—the unveiling of a 
statue to Harriet Martineau. No voice was raised, 
either at the first suggestion of this statue, or at any 
stage of its progress, in hint that any other woman 
could so well fill that place, and it has remained for the 
one man, who has often had far truer sense of what 
women owed one another than women themselves, to 
speak the word that ought to have come from more than 
one in the very beginning. Colonel Higginson, in a 
recent number of The Woman’s Journal, writes with a 
feeling that every woman who thinks at all, must share 
in full of the claim of Lydia Maria Child to the place 
given an Englishwoman, and his argument, while full 
of appreciation for Miss Martineau’s life and work, is 
an earnest statement of the debt we owe to the memory 
of one of the noblest women America has ever known. 
One of the strongest points made is that Miss Mar- 
tineau was from the beginning a follower; Mrs. Child 
always, and under every circumstance, a leader, and he 
writes of the latter: ‘‘ Never in her life was she dis- 
tinctly the subordinate or follower of any man; re- 
cognizing Garrison’s greatness, she still made the 
Anti-Slavery Standard something distinct from the 
Liberator; her philanthropic work, her work for 
the freedmen, was all her own; her ‘ Progress of 
Religious Ideas’ was essentially a pioneer work, and 
would have moved the world had its scholarship 
equalled its breadth. To the latest day of her earthly 
existence she was reasoning, acting, giving money for 
herself. It is impossible to think of Miss Martineau 
without reference to the successive men who controlled 
her life ; in thinking of Mrs. Child, a wholly independent 
and original force presents itself to the mind.”” Not 
only was she this force to the end, but much more. 
There is a sharper contrast still in the personal noble- 
ness of the two women. ‘‘ Mrs. Child, a life-long 
reformer, yet lived and died personally at peace with 
ali mankind. Her sacrifices, as I have said, were far 
greater than Miss Martineau’s—all that Miss Martineau 
risked was the pleasure and comfort of her visit to 
America. To one who was to go back and live in Eng- 
land it was but a slight thing. But Mrs. Child laid 
down upon the Anti-Slavery altar all her personal 
popularity, all the rising fame of her books, all her 
time and her energies, while knowing that she was to 
live her life in America and not knowing but that the 
sacrifice would be life-long. Yet how sweetly and 
generously she did it; and the longer she lived, the 
greater her charity for all mankind.” Her recently 
published letters show the sweetest and sunniest of 
tempers—the keenest possible contrast in tone to the 
bitterness and acrimony of Miss Martineau’s later years, 
and the moral Colonel Higginson draws is for us all : 
i “that it is not enough to have the courage 
of our opinions: that we ought to have the nobleness 
of our opinions also ;—to speak the truth, but speak it 
in a controlling spirit of love. Yes; I am in favor ofa 
monument to Harriet Martineau, but when shall we 
have a companion monument for Lydia Maria Child ?”’ 
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Mr. FAWCETT’S story! contains almost every element 
desirable in good work of the kind: plot, dénouement, 
striking scenes, crisp criticism and clever description, 
character drawing, careful workmanship, a purpose and 
amoral. In other words, he has chosen a dominant 
idea, which remains dominant through all the accumula- 
tion of accessories, so that the rounded whole—like the 
time-honored snowball—remains clearly defined in its 
original outlines through all its increase of bulk, having 
assimilated from without only that which is akin to 
itself. It is thus as truly itself when a dozen times its 
original size, as the apple or orange whose development 
is wholly from within. The story is intensely interest- 
ing, all the more so because the catastrophes are not 
calamities, but the mental and moral catastrophes that 
might happen to anyof us. In the two supreme scenes 
the reader holds his breath in excitement. The first of 
these is where Claire’s dreaded and dreadful mother 
arranges, with the connivance of one of Claire’s social 
enemies, to mortify her daughter by appearing among 
her fashionable friends at a lunch party. Claire walks 
toward the curtained doorway and slightly parts the 
draperies, as she says quietly, in a voice with no hint of 
tremor in it, ‘‘ Very well; suppose you do go in and 
find my friends. Suppose you do tell them everything. 
I do not merely invite you to gd ; I challenge you to go. 
I will even show you the way myself.”? The reader’s 
delight in these ringing words suggests that such heroic 
treatment be tried oftener in blackmail of every descrip- 
tion. The other supreme scene is where Hollister re- 
ceives the fatal letter in Claire’s presence. The terri- 
bleness of the situation, the reader’s anxiety to know 
what each of them will say and do, and his surprise at 
what they both say and do, as at once original and un- 
expected, yet legitimate, noble and the best possible 
thing to be said and done—make this part of the book 
a really wonderful success. 

The dominant idea of which we have spoken is by no 
means a single idea ; Mr. Fawcett being remarkable for 
looking at all sides of a matter, which makes our simile 
of the snowball still more appropriate. Thus his study 
of ‘“‘ An Ambitious Woman ”’ is not merely a study of 
the evil effects of fashionable prospevity, but includes a 
study of the evil effects of grinding poverty; his 
heroine’s nature being warped quite as much by the 
unnatural sufferings of her childhood as by the over- 
prosperity of her married life. The success of ‘“‘ An 
Ambitious Woman,”’ as a portrait, lies in the skill with 
which the author never forgets that more than one 
influence is moulding his heroine ; that by heredity she 
inherits from her father tastes that recoil from the ugli- 
ness of poverty, but from her mother certain coarse 
fibres that keep her from appreciating the nobler uses 
of wealth. It is possible that Mr. Fawcett did not 
intend to be quite as subtle as he has been, but, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, he has made this study of 
a woman’s nature one of the most subtle that we know ; 
in no way keener than in the manner by which he holds 





(1) AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. By Edgar Fawcett. 12mo, pp. 444, $1.50: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


her up through all the strain upon her integrity and our 
interest, letting every evil influence have the temporary 
sway it would be likely to exert on one of her birth and 
circumstances, yet never allowing us to despise her 
utterly. The girl always worships the good when she 
sees it; she is dull to recognize, not slow to follow. 
Once let her realize the vulgarity of Brady, the nobility 
of Hollister, the h¥pocrisy of Goldwin, the actual 
tendency of her own baser inclinations, and her nature 
rings true to the touch and responds swiftly to the test 
of genuineness. Mr. Fawcett has here recognized a 
great moral truth ; that we are by no means saved by 
all our virtues and ruined by all our sins. The wise 
Shakespeare hath it: 

‘ ‘To some kind of men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies ; 

Your virtues, gentle master, 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you.” 
while Hawthorne was never weary of studying the 
problem of the possible uses of sin and frailty. It is 
thus a delicate and just point in Claire Hollister’s life 
that the very coldness of nature which prevents her from 
recognizing at first her husband’s worth, prevents her 
also from being fatally allured by the dangerous fasci- 
nations of Goldwin. 

The same justice in distributing good and evil is 
conspicuous in the treatment of minor characters. 
Sophia and her mother are almost the first nouveaw- 
riches in literature who have a few good qualities as 
well as money and kind hearts, if not perfect manners. 
Wonderfully good, too, is the way in which we as well 
as Claire learn gradually to appreciate Hollister ; half 
the charm would have been lost if we had known him, 
through all her lack of appreciation, for what he really 
was. But the best of these minor portraits is that of 
Claire’s father, the shiftless gentleman, whom, because 
of Mr. Fawcett’s signal ability in making virtue the 
final test for respect, we are never for a moment allowed 
to look down upon because of his shiftlessness. It has 
been complained that the story at the close leaves many 
things at loose ends; the average reader, who wants 
villainy punished as well as virtue rewarded, feels him- 
self defrauded in not being told how Mrs. Lee and 
Goldwin “‘ took ”’ their respective defeats ; but we confess 
that to us this is one of the most artistic touches of the 
whole. For Goldwin and Mrs. Lee to live on in “ so- 
ciety’? and undisturbed luxury, with their frailties and 
their stabs in the dark unknown to the world yet pain- 
fully present to their own consciousness, is precisely 
what would have happened in real life. And really it 
is no light punishment to have one’s troubles deprived 
of the dignity of outward calamity, and one’s suffering 
reducea to mere mortification. —. 

Of certaiu improbabilities in the story it is hardly 
necessary to speak. First, because they are not so very 
improbable ; and secondly, because they are unimpor- 
tant. It is hard to conceive of quite such a brutal 
mother, and very hard to understand that any woman 
in the universe can care so much about any other 
woman’s coming to her lunch party as to turn pale on 
learning that she is not coming. Claire’s rapid promo- 
tion in society is a little too rapid, even for New York, 
and her success in finding a comfortable home the very 
night she runs away from her mother, much too encour- 
aging. Nor is it made clear why she accepted Hollis- 
ter, not loving him, when she refused Thurston ; since 
both were good men, and Thurston far more able to 
satisfy her ambitions. But the fineness, both literary 

and moral, of this exceedingly fine story, is something 
quite independent of these minor defects. 
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A THOUSAND copies of G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ edition of 
‘Elia ”’ have been ordered in England. 


Ir is reported that Baron Tennyson had written a poem 
on “ Donald,”’ the first subject in Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Joco- 
seria,”’ before that volume came out. 


‘¢A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA”’ 
has lately appeared in London, two volumes being given 
to it, and an enormous amount of hard work having en- 
tered into their composition. 

FameE, even when solidly deserved and won, does not 
always cross the water. Witness the fact that the Hnglish 
Churchman has lately given space to a full review of the 
writings of Mr. Gail Hamilton! 


Tue English translation of ‘‘John Bull et son Ie” is 
selling at the rate of a thousand copies per day, ‘‘ Ye 
Leadenhall Presse ’’ being the fortunate publishers, four- 
teen other houses having refused to give I. 1x O’Rell the 
price demanded. 


NovELs are appearing in England at the rate of one a 
day, and it is said that for every one printed ten are writ- 
ten and rejected, making a total of over three thousand 
per year and affording the most varied opportunities for 
American reprints. 


Ranp, Avery & Co., whose imprint was on every 
volume of the first four hundred thousand copies of 
‘“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ announce as soon to be ready a 
novel involving various phases of Mormonism. It will be 
issued as a subscription book, and is said to be hardly less 
powerful than Mrs. Stowe’s famous novel. 


Au bibliographers will welcome the announcement from 
Charles Scribner’s Sons of the reissue of ‘‘THE Book 
BuyeER,’’ a former favorite, which will as formerly con- 
tain a concise summary of American and foreign litera- 
ture. The London correspondence will be by Mr. Charles 
Wilford, who has no rival in his own field, and the price 
will be fifty cents per year. 


THE Week of Toronto, always incisive and to the point, 
protests against the present craze for anonymous work. 
‘““We have had,” the editor writes, ‘‘ almost enough of 


this anonymity. It has become a mere advertising trick. 
The curiosity is piqued, the work is examined with far 
more attention than would otherwise have fallen to its lot, 
and every critic must have either his guess at the author- 
ship or his comment on the enshrouding mystery.”’ 


‘SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS,”’ by Miss M. Louise 
McLaughlin, is practically a supplement to her valuable 
manual on ‘‘China Painting,’”’ which has gone through 
many editions, and is of the greatest practical value to 
every worker in this direction. The present monograph 
is of equal interest, and the two are essential to every 
one who would obtain the clearest and most practical 
directions for every process in china painting. (Square 
12mo, pp. 96, $1.00; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


An exchange describes a semi-literary, semi-convivial 
club in London, known as the ‘‘Sette of Odd Volumes,”’ 
their motto being : ‘‘ There is Divinity in Odd Numbers.” 
They ‘‘unite once a month to form a perfect Sette,”’ and 
each Odd Volume is forbidden to talk unasked on any sub- 
ject he understands. Nor can any Odd Volume, as a gen- 
eral rule, speak more than three minutes unless ‘the 
inspired Odd Volume” chooses to go on “till his voice is 
drowned in general applause.” The subscriptions are 
paid in odd pounds and odd shillings, and the title of the 
president is ‘‘ His Oddship.”’ 

THE charm of Edward Everett Hale’s work loses 
nothing as time goes on, and his latest book, ‘Our 
Christmas in a Palace,”” meaning thereby a palace car on 
the Union Pacific, is alive with his characteristic qualities. 
Ingenious situations; wild improbabilities, told so 


simply and straightforwardly that they seem everyday - 


facts ; humor and pathos, and tender sympathy, are all 
there. The stories are distinct, but linked together by a 
thread of narrative, and the reader must search out plot 
and development without other word than that of recom- 
mendation to do it as speedily as possible. (Cloth, pp. 
268, $1.25; Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) 


In the preface to Mr. J. R. Green’s “‘ Conquest of Eng- 
land,’’ his wife tells the touching story of his persistent 
labor on the book up to almost his last moments. ‘The 
pages,’’ she writes, ‘‘which now close it were the last 
words ever written by his hand—-words written one morn- 
ing in haste, for weakness had already drawn on so fast 
that, when in weariness he at last laid down his pen, he 
never again found strength even to read over the words 
he had set down. ‘I have work to do that I know is 
good,’ he said when he heard that he had only a few days 
to live; ‘I will try to win but one week more to write 
some part of it down.’ As death drew near he said for 
the first time, ‘Now I am weary ; I can work no more.’ 
Thus he laid down with uncomplaining patience the task 
he had taken up with unflinching courage.” 


Now and then in the always increasing volumes of 
verse the critic comes upon one which has not only right 
to be, but right to remain, and regrets that the steady 
pressure of newer claimants has put it somewhat out of 
sight and mind. Poetry from women runs chiefly in one 
groove, and while often tender, musical and suggestive, is 
also as often introspective, morbid and melancholy. It is 
several years since the unpretentious little volume, ‘‘ The 
Ring of Amethyst,’’ by Alice Wellington Rollins, ap- 
peared, yet it has a vitality and soundness that guar- 
antee for it a permanent place in many a library. The 
hysterical fervor of some later claimants is wanting. It 
is simply the word of a ripe, sweet nature that speaks 
here, and which, in the sonnets especially, comes often 
with power as well as deep and tender feeling, ‘‘ To the 
Reader,”’ ‘‘Sight,’’ and‘ ‘“‘ Lost, an Amethyst,’’ having 
these qualities in full degree. (Square 16mo, pp. 108, 
$1.00 ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


THE conviction has been strong that Professor Welsh 
had not given full credit to the sources drawn upon in his 
‘* Development of English Literature and Language ”’ that 
it is only fair to give a quotation from his preface, and 
add a short extract from the very quiet and dignified 
letter in which he draws attention to it, and mentions also 
the names of many of our chief literary workers, who 
have come to his defense. The preface reads : 

‘* My scope and purposes being such as indicated, I have drawn 
freely from all the fountains around me—have wished to absorb 
all the light anywhere radiating. To the many who have helped 
me, it is a pleasure to record my obligations in the manner 
which seems most accordant with the objects and uses to be 
subserved—either explicity in the text, or collectively in the List 
of Authorities. To some sources, however, I am pre-eminently 
indebted—to the literary histories of Anderson, Bascom, and 
Taine ; to the critical essays of Macaulay, Hazlitt, and Whip- 
ple ; to the philosophical treatises of Lecky, Buckle, Lewes, and 
Uberweg.”’ 

Certainly all indebtedness would seem to be amply 
acknowledged here, and Professor Welsh adds : 

‘In conclusion, I asked to be judged, not by what I have 
done for myself, but by what I have done for others. Are the 
distinctions just, the lessons worthy, the ideals uplifting? Is 
the plan meritorious, the philosophy sound, the culture valuable, 
the influence salutary? Is the scope sufficiently ample? Is the 
view clear and progressive? Do the pages tell their story? The 
author has had no desire to escape the common pefialties of 
authorship, but he begs the justice of separation from his work. 
The former, to quote the apothegm of Bentley, cannot be 
written down but by himself. The latter, it is submitted, needs 
no defense. Certainly it can have nothing to fear from those 
who make of criticism a high, discriminating task. Convinced, 
with Johnson and Macaulay, that the place of books in public 
estimation is fixed, not by what is written about them, but by 
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what is written in them, and with an unfaltering faith in ‘the 
survival of the fittest.’ 

A NEw Bodley book has become as much a portion of 
each year as Christmas or Fourth of July, and thus we 
welcome as an old friend the latest arrival, ‘“‘ The English 
Bodley Family,’’ the second in the new series in which 
the Bodley grandchildren become the actors and the origi- 
nal Bodleys spectators. In the present case the argument 
is as follows: ‘‘After a summer spent in Holland, the 
grandchildren and their parents go to England with their 
appetite whetted for new feasts in historic fields. By a 
singular chance they fall in with an English family bear- 
ing the name of Bodley. Their long-lost ancestors have 
been found, and the descendants of these ancestors, 
though very distant cousins, prove to be hospitable and 
friendly. The autumn is spent in historic pilgrimages, 
and the connection between English and American life, as 
discovered by youngsters of both nations, gives an inter- 
national character to the story.”’ There is no occasion for 
saying that with this groundwork a book quite as charm- 
ing as its predecessors has been made, and that the same 
quick humor and perfect taste are to be found that have 
marked other numbers of theseries. (Illustrated 4to, pp. 
195, $1.50 ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Mr. ALFRED AYERS, whose little volume, ‘‘The Verba- 
list ’’ and ‘“‘ The Orthoépist,’’ have been of great value to 
literary workers, has edited an edition of ‘‘The English 
Grammar of William Cobbett.’”’ With the multitude of 
grammars at present in existence there would seem to be 
small room for another, but the argument for a reproduc- 
tion of an old favorite is given in the preface. ‘‘Cobbett’s 
Grammar is probably the most readable grammar ever 
written. For the purposes of self-education it is unrivalled. 
Persons that studied grammar when at school and failed 
to comprehend its principles, and there are many such as 
well as those that never studied grammar at all, will find 
the book specially suited to their needs.’’ Sixty-four years 
have passed since the first edition appeared, it having been 
written in 1817, when ‘‘Cobbett, influenced by political 
reasons, fled from England to the United States, where 
some fifteen years previously he had spent five or six 
years.’’ Here, living on Long Island, and with his interest 
in his children’s education only the stronger for the en- 
forced separation, he wrote the letters to his son, James, 
which embody his views of the science of grammar. They 
are a little antiquated at points, but Mr. Ayres has 
exercised his editorial discretion, and the little book will 
be found both entertaining and valuable. (18mo, pp. 253, 
$1.25; D. Appleton & Co.) 


AN amusing notice of Schiller’s acting is found in a 
German newspaper of 1807: 


*¢ Schiller lived so entirely in the theatrical world that he con- 
ceived the desire to try his powers on the stage. It was in 1780 
that some pupils of the Stuttgart Academy proposed to cele- 
brate the birthday of their Duke by actinga play. The choice 
of the play, the disposal of the parts, and other arrangements 
were left to Schiller. He chose Goethe’s ‘ Clavigo,’ and himself 
took the chief part. And how did he appear? How did he 
play ? Without exaggeration, we may say, disgustingly. Parts 
which should have been touching and solemn, he rendered strik- 
ingly, boisterously and noisily; tenderness and - passion he 
expressed by howls, snorts and stampings—in short, his. acting 
was altogether preposterous; now repulsive, now ridiculous. 
In the conversation where the poet says in parentheses ‘ Clavigo 
moves in great confusion on his chair,’ Schiller writhed on his 
chair in such wild contortions that the audience laughingly ex- 
pected he would fall down. To the truth of this statement 
many persons can testify who to this day live at Stuttgart.” 


THE new ‘ Riverside Edition’’ of Emerson’s works is 
now complete in eleven volumes, and nothing more sober- 
ly, elegant and satisfactory could be desired than the sub- 
stantial bluish-green covers, the wide margins and clear 


print. But one point makes against this being the one 
only edition that the lovers of Emerson would choose, 
and that is the fact recorded by Mr. Cabot in the preface : 
“‘The first eight volumes of the present edition of Mr. 
Emerson’s writings contain his collected Essays as he 
left them, except some revision of the punctuation and 
the correction of obvious mistakes.’’ No reader cares to 
have the author’s punctuation altered in the slightest 
degree, and if there are mistakes, they may better stand, 
our curiosity as to any error Emerson could commit being 
strong enough to make us fully condone its holding per- 
manent place. The Poems also, it seems, are to be edited, 
for Mr. Cabot writes: ‘‘In many instances emendations 
which were penciled in the margin by Mr. Emerson, but 
were not adopted in the ‘Selected Poems,’ are now 
introduced, upon the ground that, as they seem to have 
suggested themselves at the time when his powers were 
in their fullest vigor, it may be fairly supposed that he 
would, upon reconsideration, have admitted them.’’ 
Never, if his friends could have prevented it. It is not 
the final thought of a beloved philosopher that one wants, 
but the thought as it first showed itself, and nothing can 
make it legitimate to thus tamper with what has come to 
have an almost sacred significance. We are grateful for 
the form the present edition takes, but deprecate strenu- 
ously any alterations whatever. (12mo, per vol., $1.75; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


THE discussion of Tennyson’s claim to the peerage still 
goes on vigorously, though one would suppose the argu- 
ments either for or against to have been thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Mr. Smalley reports the adhesion of Mr. Tupper 
and comments as follows : 


‘¢Mr. W. H. Pollock and Mr. Beresford Hope have found an 
ally in the person of Mr. Martin F. Tupper. That eminent and 
proverbial philosopher publishes a letter,—or is it indeed he, or 
some enemy of Mr. Tupper who has done this thing? A letter 
which has not a correct sentence in it from beginning toend. I 
suppose we must, until assured to the contrary, assume the au- 
thor of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ to be the author of this strange 
epistle. It is perhaps enough to say of it that he hails the 
‘recent and most worthy elevation of our greatest Poet Lau- 
reate’ as marking an era in the history of England. You will 
hear with surprise and delight that ‘ shrewd America selects her 
diplomatic Ministers mostly from the class of her own poets and 
historians.’ And the conclusion is this: that ‘if any foolish 
rule has hitherto existed that any writer, however excellent, 
must—as possibly Bohemian—be excluded from National recog- 
nition, through the fountain of honor in the way of titular dis- 
tinction, we may well rejoice that, as our noble Tennyson has 
now broken through the pale, there is hope for some of his lit- 
erary brethren and sisters being thought worthy of public hon- 
ors from our great and good Queen.’ Why, certainly. How 
would Lord Tupper do ?”’ 
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